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Enjoy the only low 
' tar’cigarette with just 
the right touch of menthol. 
Never heavy. Never harsh. 
•; ".Belair,..the taste 

-is pure fresh! 




Double 
coupons, too! 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Kings. 13 mg. "tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine; Longs. 14 mg. "tar". 
1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 




IF YOU’VE GOT IT TOGETHER, 
WE’VE GOT IT TOGETHER. 


When you reach the point where 
simplicity and function mean more 
to you than impressive gadgetry, 
you’re probably ready for compo¬ 
nent stereo without components. 

Centrex stereo. By Pioneer. 

The KH-7766 model shown 
here delivers a very component¬ 
like maximumRMS^)utgut_ppwer 
of 12 watts per channel into 8 



ohms. Over a frequency range of 

40 to 20,000 Hz with no more than 

0.8% THD. Delivered through a 
pair of component-quality, three- 
way loudspeakers. 

All that. Plus an FM capture 
ratio of 1 dB. A power amp with 
click-stop bass and treble, and 
loudness. An automatic record 
changer with moving-magnet 
cartridge. A cassette deck with 
wow and flutter less than 0.15%. 

At a price less than that of 
many leading component systems. 

So if your Pioneer dealer is 
lucky enough to have Centrex 
music systems in stock, be quick 
enough to grab one. 

Take it home. 

Plug it in. 

And while it may not look like 
the biggest thing in the room, it’ll 
certainly sound like it. 

CejVTRGX 

by mOMEETJ 


Pioneer Electronics of America, 1925 E. Dominguez St., Long Beach, CA 90810. 



























THERE’S ONE THAT’S RIGHT 
FOR WHATEVER YOU DRIVE. 


There’s just no mistaking a Daytona. 

Whether it’s our Sport 60 or Sport 70 series tires for 
passenger and performance cars, or Super Stags for vans, RV’s, 
four-wheelers and pickups, you’ll ride better on Daytonas. Our 
specially engineered designs see to that. And assure you the 
outstanding performance you’d expect from a tire named Daytona. 
So no matter what you drive, 



the more you demand from tires, the 
more you should demand Daytona. 

ACTION TIM- 




Dayton 


ATIRES 


e & Rubber Co.. Dayton, OH 45401 
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Safe trailering 



Sail handling from start to finish 





Add special fittings 


Maintain it right 


Coastal piloting and navigation is 
one of the key skills any boatman- 
power or sail—must master early and 
keep up to date as his experience 
grows and boating horizons widen. 

A superb introduction to THE 

TIME LIFE LIBRARY OF BOATING 

From basic chart reading to the vital art 
of picking your way buoy by buoy 
through a fog. Navigation takes the mys¬ 
tery out of the wayfinding art. TIME- 
LIFE BOOKS offers you a vivid 
combination of superb diagrams, spe¬ 
cially commissioned full-color photo¬ 
graphs and clear-cut text that help you 
learn quickly and easily. 

Step-by-step. Navigation explains such 
basic tools as dividers, parallel rulers and 
the all-important compass; it shows you 
how to read the four major buoy systems, 
how to interpret river, harbor and coastal 
charts, how to pilot by dead reckoning 
and compensate for tide and currents- 
how to get where you’re going, safe, 
sound and 


TIME 


LIFE 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS 

Time & Life Bldg.. Chicago. III. 60611 

YES. I would like lo examine A litigation. Please send U lo me 
for 10 days' FREE examination and enter my subscription to 
Tmf Timi-Lifi Librarv of Boating. If I decide to keep navi¬ 
gation. I will pay S9 95 plus shipping and handling I then will 


receive future volumes ir 


ipped a vol 
Each is S9 


olumc at a time approximately every 
.95 plus shipping and handling anil 
comes on a 10-day. free-examutation basis. There is no mini¬ 
mum number of books that I must buy and I may cancel my 
subscription at any time simply by notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep Navigation. I w ill return the book 
w uhin 10 days, my subscription for future volumes w ill be can¬ 
celed. and I will not be under any further obligation 

C8ABX7 


Navigation even takes you 
aboard a fast sport fisherman for a 
point-by-point run along a pre- 
BOOKS plotted course...out to sea on a 
fishing boat to see how electronic 
aids are used... into the Gulf Stream 
aboard one of the great ocean racers for a 
firsthand look at the most sophisticated 
navigational techniques. 

Prove it yourself for 10 days FREE 

We invite you to accept Navigation for 10 
days as our guest. Whatever your boating 
experience you’re sure to learn even more 
from its wealth of boating lore, how-to- 
do-it explanations and magnificent boat¬ 
ing photographs-typical of the reading 
you’ll find in each volume of THE TIME- 
LIFE LIBRARY OF BOATING. 

Other volumes you can examine on the 
same 10-day FREE-trial basis include: 
Maintenance, a year-round program for 
keeping your boat in top shape (plus the 
how-to guidance to do it right)... Offshore, 
a straightforward approach to celestial 
and deepwater passagemak¬ 
ing... Seamanship, the right and easy way 
to handle your boat and gear in fair 
weather and foul. Each volume expertly 
written and brilliantly illustrated. 

THE TIME-LIFE LIBRARY OF 
BOATING: a practical way to build your 
boating know-how...to make yourself a 
better seaman. Don't go near the water 
without it! 


Set sail with 

NAVIGATION 

for 10 days’ free trial 


If reply card is missing, complete and mail coupon in envelope to: 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 60611 


BETTER 

Master the many arts of boating with 


















Emergency tactics Celestial navigation Hull repair step-by-step Race-winning tactics 


SEAMANSHIP 



the sure-handed help and guidance of 

The Time-Life Library of Boating 


Buoy-by-buoy piloting 


Boat-buying tips 


• B’A" x 11H" 
176 pages in each 
volume • Over 250 photo¬ 
graphs charts and diagrams in each 
volume • Hundreds ot how-to illustrations 





OMNI'S ARMY. 



The new Dodge Omni. 
People just seem to like it. 
Because Omni tries so hard 
to please. With a 99.2-inch 
wheelbase. A 1.7 litre over¬ 
head cam engine. And a 
likeable base sticker price of 
only $37067 including 
standard features like an AM 
radio, vinyl body side mold¬ 
ings, and white sidewall tires. 

The Omni shown below 
with a number of stylish 
additions has a sticker price 
of just $3981* 

$3901*(PR1CEOFCARAS SHOWN) 
$3706? (BASE STICKER PRICE) 


and a couple of carts. Omni's 
built here in America with 
American-sized people very 
much in mind. 

Lots of room. That's one 
advantage of Omni's front- 
wheel drive. The size of the 
tunnel you find in the middle 
of most conventional rear- 
wheel-drive cars is reduced. 
So there’s more room for 
legs and stuff. 

Then there's ride. It's 
stable. Com¬ 
fortable. Be¬ 
cause the 
right kind of 


attention 

was paid to things 
like spring rates and jounce 
travel. Front-wheel drive 
with rack-and-pinion steering 
does its part, too. 

Another thing, with four 
good-sized suburbanites 
like you see here, Omni’s 
gritty four-cylinder engine 
can make this car move with 
plenty of authority. No sweat 


at expressway speeds. 

Remarkable, when you 
consider the EPA estimated 
mileage ratings achieved 
by that engine and Omni's 
standard four-speed manual 
transmission and a 3.3 
transaxle ratio: 

EM ESTIMATES: 

30 MPG HIGHWAY/25 MP6 CITY. 

Now, your mileage may 
vary according to your car's 
condition, equipment, 
and your driving 
habits. And Cali¬ 
fornia mileage 
is lower But 
these are note¬ 
worthy ratings 
for a car that 
can do all the 
Omni can do. 
Here's a 
suggestion. 
Visit your 
Dodge Dealer. 
Have him 
wheel out an 
Omni. Take 
it out on the 
freeway.Over a 
bumpy road. We have 
a feeling when you’re 
through, you’ll be ready to 
buy, or lease. Omni’s like 
that. It attracts fans. 


DODGE 

OMNI. 

IT DOES IT ALL. 


MOTOR TREND 
CAR OF THE YEAR 


Even big people like 
Omni. For example, the four 
weekend hackers you see 
here. All four of their golf 
bags fit in a covered com¬ 
partment behind the rear 
seat. If this were a twosome, 
that rear seat could be 

folded down giving 
BE* 35.8 cubic feet of 
' space. Enough to 
I handle their bags 


'Excluding taxes and destination charges 



Edited by WALTER BINGHAM 


KING, BUT NO KING 

As the proposed Leon Spinks-Muham- 
mad Ali fight wends its farcical way from 
BophulhaTswana to Mauritius to whith¬ 
er next, a basic misconception has aris¬ 
en. It is that if Ali realized that Bophu- 
thaTswana (mercifully known as Boff) 
was a puppet regime set up by South Af¬ 
rica to perpetuate apartheid or that 
South African money was behind the 
fight, whether it be staged in Boff or Mau¬ 
ritius, he would not set foot in either 
country. "It is inconceivable that Mu¬ 
hammad Ali could accept South African 
money." said a black South African ex¬ 
patriate. And Charles Lomax. Ali’s at¬ 
torney. said. “If people like the NAACP 
say it would not be in the best interests 
of black Americans, we won't fight there. 
We are going to be responsive to valid 
concerns because that's what Ali stands 
for." 

Well, maybe. Ali is praiseworthy on 
many counts, but this is hardly one of 
them. For example, in 1972. after hav¬ 
ing acquiesced to the desires of black Af¬ 
rican nations and canceled a fight in 
South Africa. Ali engaged in some naive 
and self-indulgent finger-wagging. "I 
don’t think it's fair for me.” he said, “to 
turn down some $400,000 or S500.000 
to personally sacrifice for them and their 
causes without them doing something. 
Like if we have another Attica case. I 
want those African nations to stand up 
for us here.... The next time something 
big happens to black people in this coun¬ 
try and all those African and Moslem na¬ 
tions don't speak up for us. after we stood 
up for them. ... I'm going to tell them 
what they can do. and I’m going over 
there to South Africa and have a great 
time.” 

Nor is Ali a black Gene McCarthy, as 
many of his admirers hold him up to be. 
He refused to go into the Army in 1967 
not because he thought the Vietnam war 
immoral, but because at that time Black 
Muslims tried to avoid service, claiming 
they had no truck with wars that weren't 
waged against enemies of Allah, and be¬ 


cause the Muslims convinced Ali that 
some cracker sergeant would try to kill 
him in an “accident" on the grenade 
range. The celebrated quote—“I ain’t got 
no quarrel with them Viet Congs"—was 
wheedled out of him by persistent re¬ 
porters. 

For the most part. Ali developed his 
anti-war—as opposed to anti-induction 
or pro-Ali—stance when he picked up vi¬ 
brations from audiences on college cam¬ 
puses where he gave speeches while he 
was unjustly prevented from fighting for 
a living. Similarly, he does not have the 
selflessness or fixity of purpose to be an 
effective advocate of civil rights, a role 
that has been thrust upon him by his 
idolaters and one that is largely the re¬ 
sult of wishful thinking. 

This is not to belittle Ali. who in sev¬ 
eral conspicuous ways is. indeed. The 
Greatest. But as Julian Bond, of all peo¬ 
ple. wrote years ago: ”Look at that gal 
shake that thing/Everybody can’t be 
Marlin Luther King.” 

SWIFT JUSTICE 

One thing the three youths trying to bur¬ 
glarize the downstairs apartment in New 
London. Conn, failed to consider was the 
man living upstairs. As they fled with ste¬ 
reo equipment, they heard someone yell¬ 
ing for them to stop. When they did not. 
the chase began. 

Through snowdrifts, across backyards 
and over fences. Ambrose Burfoot pur¬ 
sued one of the thieves. “I kept shout¬ 
ing. I’m gonna catch you. I'm gonna 
catch you,’ ” says Burfoot. "I didn’t have 
time to tell him who I was.” 

Burfoot. 31. was the winner of the 

1967 IC4A cross-country title and the 

1968 Boston Marathon. On the day of 
the burglary he was home for lunch, 
watching his infant son while his wife 
jogged with the family dog. when he 
heard suspicious noises downstairs. Bur¬ 
foot. who like most addicted runners gen¬ 
erally wears running shoes, finally caught 
up w iih the culprit after about half a mile. 
He turned him over to the police, who 


later caught his partners in the break-in. 

Says Burfoot. “I considered it a per¬ 
sonal affront that they thought they could 
escape from my house on foot.” 

ANIMAL GUACKERS 

Ogden Nash, deciding that man must 
look pretty strange to a hippopotamus, 
once concluded: 

Peace, peace, thou hippopotamus! 
We really look all right to us. 

As you no doubt delight the eye 
Of other hippopotami. 

Now we have Charley Roshcger of 
Beaumont. Texas deciding that man's 
view of the duck is decidedly not a duck's 
view of a duck. Decoys, he feels, are ab¬ 
surd. at least from a duck’s point of view. 



which is flying over them. The problem 
is there arc no feel showing. 

"The hunter is looking at them from 
the wrong angle." says Rosheger. “From 
a duck’s-eyc view, it’s amazing how well 
you see the feet. Feet on decoys will take 
a little bit of the wariness away from the 
naturally wild duck.” 

Rosheger has tested his theory. He 
made some feet out of rubber, attached 
them to decoys and lent decoys to a num¬ 
ber of friends. 

“One group put a dozen decoys with 
feet on one side of a blind and decoys 
without feet on the other." he says. "Ev¬ 
ery duck killed was on the feet side.” 

And so Rosheger has gone into busi- 
c ontinued 
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SCORECARD continued 


ness—he calls il “Fowl Feel"—produc¬ 
ing duck feet that cost $ 13 for two dozen, 
When he gets into full production, he ex¬ 
pects business to boom, but so far sales 
have been modest. Presumably too many 
hunters feel he’s a quack. 

GYP 

At least one season ticket-holder of the 
Los Angeles Rams, still unhappy about 
having to lay out money for two exhi¬ 
bition games as well as the eight regular 
home games—take it or leave it, buddy~ 
is upset again, because now he must shell 
out an additional SI2 for an 11th game 
in Los Angeles, the Pro Bowl, a dreary 
postseason affair that has little to do with 
Rams football. 

When asked if this was not a bit 
greedy, the NFL office explained that the 
same conditions applied for Tampa Bay 
and Seattle fans, where the Pro Bowl was 
held the past two years. What is hap¬ 
pening is that the Pro Bowl is being ro¬ 
tated among warm-weather or enclosed- 
arena sites—and by NFL policy added 
to the season-ticket bite. 

RATING RECRUITERS 

Every football fan knows how the pros 
do in the draft, but Joe Terranova of 
Dearborn, Mich, keeps an eye on how 
colleges do in recruiting. Terranova is a 
marketing researcher for the Ford Mo¬ 
tor Co., and for kicks he keeps in touch 
with recruiters across the country and 
watches more than 500 high school game 
films a year. 

For each of the past three years, Ter¬ 
ranova has written a story for The Pa¬ 
triot-News in Harrisburg. Pa. on which 
colleges land the top football prospects, 
and last week he offered his 1978 coast - 
to-coast rundown. 

Southern Cal rates No. 1 in recruit¬ 
ing, which is not unusual. The Trojans 
cleaned up on quarterbacks. They got 
George Ponce, “the best prep OB in 
Southern California,” plus Scott Tinsley, 
“the top quarterback in Oklahoma,” who 
passed for nearly 4.000 yards in high 
school. What’s more, Terranova says, 
“USC’s interior line picks could play 
Tampa Bay to a standoff.” 

Texas is second in Terranova’s ratings. 
The Longhorns’ A. J. Jones, of Youngs¬ 
town. Ohio, is the “best running back in 
the country,” and Rod Tate is “a super 
flyer smuggled out of Beggs. Okla.” 

Other ratings: 

3. Tennessee: “The last time a land 


army the size and quality of Tennessee’s 
was assembled, the Allies hit the beach 
at Anzio." 

4. Penn Slate: “It is rumored [Line¬ 
backer Chet] Parlavecchio [from South 
Orange. N.J.] once challenged a school 
of piranhas to a game of water polo and 
won.” 

5. Michigan: “Succeeded in recruiting 
the top three linemen in Ohio." 

6. Notre Dame: “The most highly tout¬ 
ed fullback in the country, Pete Buchan¬ 
an [from Plymouth, lnd.]. will be a wel¬ 
comed addition.” 

7. Stanford: “Kevin Bates [from Cin¬ 
cinnati], Ohio's Defensive Lineman of 
the Year, inked despite pleas from Mich¬ 
igan and Ohio State.” 

8. UCLA: Jim Turner (from Sherman, 
Texas), rated the best defensive back in 
his slate, “is one of the Bruins’ top grabs.” 

9. Ohio State: “Art Schlichter [from 
Washington Courthouse, Ohio] is a liv¬ 
ing 17-year-old legend. Check his stats: 
6,057 yards total offense. 4.397 passing 
and 1,660 rushing.” 

10. SMU: "We thought our crystal ball 
had short-circuited when it registered 
SMU. Not so. The Mustangs can stack 
their line prospects up with anyone’s, ex¬ 
cept Michigan’s.” 

BY-BY BOOTY 

Late in January, John HavJicck shocked 
no one by announcing that this, his 16th 
season in the NBA, was to be his last. 
The Celtics' star had already played in 
more league games than anyone else, and 
on his farewell tour of NBA cities he 
adds to that record while giving fans one 
last chance to say goodby. Never before 
has a player retired in 23 different are¬ 
nas and received such a variety of gifts. 

Here is a sampling of Havlicek's boo¬ 
ty. From the champion Trail Blazers 
came a set of Gerber carving knives and 
a fly rod. The mayor of New Orleans pro¬ 
claimed a day in his honor and the Jazz 
handed him a gold key chain with a 
referee’s whistle attached. Promotion- 
minded Atlanta held a Havlicek banner 
contest, the winning fan earning the hon¬ 
or of presenting Hondo a plaque with a 
shamrock at the top and No. 17 across 
the middle. At Rick Barry’s suggestion, 
the Golden State players gave him a mon¬ 
ey clip with the Celtic logo, while the 
Warrior broadcasters presented him with 
a radio microphone used by Jack Ben¬ 
ny—presumably because Havlicek will 
be 39 next year. Some Ohio State team¬ 


mates surprised him with a rocking chair. 
Indiana gave him a La-Z-Boy recliner. 
and K.C. a whirlpool bath. 

So far, however, no team has given 
Hondo what he wants most, an out¬ 
board motor. Of course there are still 
seven out-of-town stops left. NBA clubs 
can thank Havlicek for hyping the gate 
by $10,000 to $20,000 with each fare¬ 
well appearance, and with found money 
like that, surely one can spring for the 
motor. 

BOGEY FOR BEMAN 

The PGA announced the other day that 
the $100,000 Buick-Goodwrench (no 
kidding) Open would be held in Flint, 
Mich, on June 15-18. Fine, except that 
in Denver on those same dates another 
golf tournament will be held—the U.S. 
Open. Why in the world would Mr. 
Goodwrench want to go up against the 
most important tournament of the year? 

"It’s not the most desirable date on 
the calendar.” concedes Jerry Rideout, 
a spokesman for the Flint event, “but we 
didn’t have much choice.” 

More intriguing is why Deane Bcman, 
commissioner of the touring pros, would 
permit an event to conflict with the U.S. 
Open. Here’s why. Beman, an extremely 
aggressive administrator, has no control 
over golfs four major tournaments—the 
Masters, U.S. Open, British Open and 
PGA—and this rankles him. He has 
therefore tried to offset their prestige by 
creating his own major tournaments, 
such as this week’s TPC, an event for 
touring pros only, and the expanded 
World Scries. Nothing wrong with this. 
But he has also sought to undermine the 
Big Four by scheduling a designated tour¬ 
nament the week after the British Open, 
forcing the pros to hustle back to the 
States. 

It is no secret that Beman has tried to 
get USGA officials to ease the U.S. 
Open’s exemption standards so that few¬ 
er touring pros have to qualify. The 
USGA has resisted him and this has not 
made Beman happy. In this light, Mr. 
Goodwrench on June 15-18 can be seen 
as a silly attempt to divert attention from 
the Open. And that's a bad deal. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Chi .Chi Rodriguez, discussing Jack 
Nicklaus’ infrequent tournament appear¬ 
ances: “He’s the only golfer in history 
who has become a living legend in his 
spare lime.” eno 
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The only low tar 
menthol cigarette with 
Salem satisfaction. 


Enjoy the satisfying 
cool taste you expect 
from Salem. Salem Lights 
and Lights 100’s, the 
Lights that say enjoy. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


LIGHTS: 11 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. 
FTC Report AUG. '77; LIGHT 100's: 11 mg. "tar". 0.9 mg. 
nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 
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OOIN© ALL OUT 



Kansas and Paul Mokeski were formidable hurdles, but Roy Hamilton and UCLA drove toward St Louis with a come from-behind victory 




AND WIDE OPEN 


UCLA and Kentucky won and Marquette 
and New Mexico were upset in the first 
round of an NCAA tournament in which 
most anybody might cut down the nets 

by KENT HANNON 


T hose NCAA guys wouldn't know a 
basketball team if they saw one,” 
Marquette Coach Hank Raymonds said 
when he saw the tournament pairings, 
which had his defending champions 
headed for a Mideast Regional show¬ 
down with No. I Kentucky. "Common 
sense has to come into this. When you 
seed teams, you supposedly do it so the 
so-called powers do not knock each oth¬ 
er off and can make it to the finals. This 
is ridiculous." 

There always has been controversy 
over which of the non-conference 
schools should get NCAA bids and where 
teams should be bracketed. But this year 
the outcry was shriller than ever, as the 
NCAA selection committee crammed 
eight of the nation's Top 10-ranked teams 
into the Mideast and West regions, in¬ 
cluding all four that have been ranked 
No. I during a most unpredictable sea¬ 
son—North Carolina. Kentucky. Mar¬ 
quette and Arkansas. This overloaded the 
bottom half of the draw , which includes 
the Mideast and West teams, and made 
it extremely difficult for any of those 
schools to reach next week's semifinals 
in St. Louis, where the pri/e money for 
the four survivors should surpass last 
year's figure of $215.282.55 per team. 

Raymonds was right when he said the 
Warriors got a bad draw; he w as just mis¬ 
taken about the reason, because in a first- 
round game played in Indianapolis last 
Saturday. Miami of Ohio knocked Mar¬ 
quette out of the tournament with a stun¬ 
ning 84-81 overtime victory. The Miami 
upset was the first score reported across 
the country tin Saturday afternoon, but 
before the day was over three other re¬ 
puted powers had been eliminated. Kan¬ 
sas led most of the way in its game against 
UCLA in Eugene. Ore., eventually los¬ 
ing 83-76 because of an imbalance in 
fouls (40 to 14) and the scoring of Bruin 
continued 



Florida State swarmed all over Kentucky and James Lee at the beginning, but the Wildcats clawed back 
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NCAA continued 


Guards Roy Hamilton (23 points) and 
Raymond Townsend (22). In Tempe. 
Ariz., San Francisco jumped out to a 
21-8 lead over slumping North Caroli¬ 
na, then had to rally to win 68-64 as Cen¬ 
ter Bill Cartwright (23 points. 11 re¬ 
bounds and six assists) outscored the Tar 
Heels’ Phil Ford, who hit only seven of 
21 shots in his final college game. And 
New Mexico, considered a threat to win 
it all because the West Regional will be 
held on the Lobos’ home court in Al¬ 
buquerque, will have to watch from the 
stands after falling to Cal State-Fuller- 
ton 90-85. 

The only two Top 10 teams in the up¬ 
per half of the bracket were in the Mid¬ 
west. Notre Dame beat Houston 100-77 
and DePaul defeated Creighton 80-78. 
Thus, by Sunday night—before a single 
regional game had been played—the 
touted strength of the tournament had 
been cut nearly in half. 

Upsets notwithstanding, the problem 
the six-man selection committee faced in 
seeing that enough Top 10 teams made 
it to the regional finals was twofold. First, 
half a dozen regular-season conference 
powerhouses—North Carolina, Arkan¬ 
sas. Florida State, Kansas, Providence 
and Syracuse—failed to win their respec¬ 
tive postseason tournaments. This de¬ 
manded a juggling job by the commit¬ 
tee. which, according to an NCAA edict, 
had to place those tournament losers in 
brackets that would keep them from play¬ 
ing the winners until the finals. Second¬ 
ly, the top-seeded independent in each 
region, as judged by record and strength 
of schedule, was purposely kept in its own 
geographic region. With 21 conference 
slots locked in since last summer, accord¬ 
ing to five-year records in NCAA tour¬ 
nament play, very few options remained. 
So four athletic directors and two con¬ 
ference commissioners got together in a 
smoke-filled room in Mission, Kans. to 
position the 32 teams. 

Actually the room wasn’t smoke-filled 
because only Andy Geiger of Penn is a 
smoker and he held his cigarettes to a 
minimum. And contrary to what its crit¬ 
ics claim, the selection committee didn’t 
exactly finger next week’s winner. Ken¬ 
tucky. UCLA. Notre Dame and Duke 
should still play out that little drama in 
St. Louis’ Chcckerdome. 

“I think we’re going to have to take a 
long look at our procedures,” said Tom 
Jernstedt of the NCAA. "Teams like 
Marquette and Kentucky should never 


have to meet before the finals of the 
regional.” 

Now they won’t. The Warriors' loss to 
Miami was as unexpected as last year’s 
semifinal victory and the result of each 
game pivoted upon a controversial play 
involving Center Jerome Whitehead. 
Whitehead was the hero of Marquette's 
1977 win over UNC-Charlotte when he 
made a disputed last-second layup (Was 
it offensive goaltending? Did it beat the 
buzzer?) to pull out a 51-49 victory and 
send the Warriors to the finals. This time 
the decision went against Whitehead, 
who was called for a flagrant foul and 
ejected from the game with Marquette 
leading 68-58 and only 3:38 left. In try¬ 
ing to clear a defensive rebound. White- 
head elbowed Redskin Guard John Shoe¬ 
maker in the face. Shoemaker fell to the 
floor where he lay stunned for two min¬ 
utes. Referee Peter Pavia sent Whitehead 
to the bench, and in the ensuing argu¬ 
ment in which Raymonds claimed that 
the blow was unintentional, the coach got 
hit with his first technical of the season. 

Miami made three of the four free- 
throw attempts and scored on its out-of- 
bounds possession, and Marquette's lead 
was halved. Shoemaker, a fine baseball 
prospect who was due at the Los Angeles 
Dodgers’ camp in Vero Beach. Fla. the 
next day. then scored twice from left field 
to help tie the score at 75. Marquette All- 
America Butch Lee. the game’s high scor¬ 
er with 27 points, made a basket that was 
disallowed at the end of regulation time, 
and Miami went on to win. "I don’t think 
our conference should have to play Mar¬ 
quette every year in the NCAAs." said 
Miami Coach Darrell Hedric, “but this 
one turned out to be a classic, didn’t it?’’ 

Kentuckians must think it was a clas¬ 
sic break now that the Wildcats have sur¬ 
vived a scare by Florida State and can 
once again concentrate on being a tour¬ 
nament favorite. For their 85-76 come- 
from-behind victory UK fans can thank 
Coach Joe B. Hall. Behind 39-32 at half- 
time and becoming aware that his power- 
oriented starting lineup could not keep 
pace with the fast-breaking Seminoles, 
Hall benched starters Rick Robey. Jack 
Givens and Truman Claytor and replaced 
them with three quick scrubs—Dwane 
Casey, Lavon Williams and Freddie 
Cowan. The difference in speed between 
the two teams disappeared, and when 
Williams jammed in a rebound with 
12:52 left, Kentucky trailed only 45-44. 
From that point on Guard Kyle Macy was 


the key. During a streak of 14 unan¬ 
swered points that gave the Wildcats a 
62-53 lead they never relinquished. 
Macy made a basket-saving defensive 
play, sank a long jumper and converted a 
three-point play. 

The final margin was convincing, con¬ 
sidering how well Florida State had 
played. Yet it pointed out the fact that 
Kentucky can be had if the tempo is fast 
enough and demonstrated that the Wild¬ 
cats haven’t developed into the overpow¬ 
ering team everyone expected them to be 
this year. “I just wasn't getting the effort I 
wanted out of our starters.” said Hall. "I 
decided if we were going to get beat. I’d 
rather it would be with guys who can 
burn rubber." 

Kentucky should be tested by Michi¬ 
gan State in the finals of the Mideast Re¬ 
gional in Dayton. The Spartans. 10-17 a 
year ago. ran their record to 24-4 with a 
77-63 win over Providence, as Forward 
Greg Kelser scored 23 points and 
grabbed 11 rebounds. Michigan State 
should get by Western Kentucky, which 
upset Syracuse 87-86 in overtime when 
Forward Marty Byrnes missed a one-and- 
one free throw with three seconds left. 
Earvin Johnson. Michigan State’s spec- 
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Marquette ted by 10 with 3 38 remaining, when 
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tacular 6' 8" poim guard, played on a sore 
ankle against Providence but scored 14 
points and looked more like a Harlem 
Globetrotter than a college freshman 
while handing out seven assists. 

The West Regional is wide open. Cal 
State-Fullerton. the third-place finisher 
in the Pacific Coast Athletic Association 
during the regular season, saw to that 
by beating New Mexico. The Titans 
held the Lobos' red-hot Marvin John¬ 
son to 15 points while getting a total of 
82 from Forwards Kevin Heenan (22) 
and Greg Bunch (18). Guard Keith An¬ 
derson (23) and Reserve Mike Niles (19). 
Without New Mexico waiting at the 
Pit. UCLA should prevail. To get to 
the final four the Bruins must find a 
way to handle Arkansas' three 6' 4" leap- 
ers—Sidney Moncrief. Ron Brewer and 
Marvin Delph—who had a field day in 
the Ra7orbacks‘ 73-52 win over Weber 
State in Eugene. Of course, Arkansas 
will have a problem of its own trying 
to match up against the taller Bruins of 
Coach Gary Cunningham. "It's pretty 
hard to tell Gary’s team from mine.” 
John Wooden said recently of his for¬ 
mer assistant. And while this is no Bill 
Walton-type juggernaut, the kind that 


swept through the NCAA tournament 
when the finals were held in St. Louis 
five years ago. Cunningham, like Wood¬ 
en. has his team playing fundamentals 
just the way Wooden’s did. 

For Notre Dame’s Digger Phelps this 
is a unique opportunity to prove that he 
can do more than beat UCLA on na¬ 
tional TV. Despite having superb play¬ 
ers during his six-year career in South 
Bend—some of whom turned pro just 
when he needed them most—Phelps has 
never taken a team to the final four. Now 
the Irish have their best draw. 

Duke, favored in that forgotten region¬ 
al. the East, could surprise Notre Dame, 
but first will have to contend with Penn 
and a streaking Bobby Knight team from 
Indiana. Duke barely got by Rhode Is¬ 
land 63-62. depriving the Rams of a 
home-court advantage this week in Prov¬ 
idence. 

Indiana survived another stormy sea¬ 
son under Bobby T. bouncing back from 
a 2-5 conference record to tie Min¬ 
nesota for second place in the Big Ten. 
Along the way Knight stopped giving 
postgame interviews to the press, pre¬ 
ferring instead to send publicist Kit 
Klingelhoffcr around with a mimeo¬ 


graphed sheet of the coach's thoughts. 

Whether or not Knight’s team makes 
it to St. Louis, his influence will be felt 
there because the games will be played 
on Indiana’s home floor. It seems that 
the NCAA made a special request for 
Knight to inspect the playing floor at 
the Checkerdome. which is primarily 
used for hockey. Knight found the ex¬ 
isting basketball surface unsuitable. So 
next Monday the Assembly Hall floor 
in Bloomington will be dismantled and 
shipped to St. Louis on two 40-foot semi¬ 
trailer trucks. 

Obviously, this is an unusual tourna¬ 
ment. For the second straight year, fol¬ 
lowing a succession of UCLAs. NC 
States and Indianas. there is no truly 
dominant team in the field, or in the 
country, for that matter. Likewise, there 
is not a single player remaining in the 
tournament listed among the top 30 scor¬ 
ers in the nation. College basketball at the 
top has become almost exclusively a team 
game these days, and no one man figures 
to get his team out of trouble in St. Louis 
the way a Walton or David Thompson 
might have in the past. In a sense, every¬ 
body in the tournament is a dark horse at 
this point. Even Kentucky. end 



Whitehead (54) began flinging elbows Miami’s Shoemaker (12) went lor the ball and got floored Result Whitehead's ejection and the Warriors’ defeat 
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FLYERS, THIS IS YOUR 

CAPTAIN SPEAKING 

Back from an injury, Philadelphia s man of macho, Bobby Clarke, woke up the 
Broad Street Bullies with Stanley Cup rhetoric and ted them to four victories 

by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 



PHOTOGRAPH BY MANNY MILLAN 


The Philadelphia Flyers wiped out a cou¬ 
ple of their many worries last week. The 
first was that the Flyers no longer liked 
to hit anybody. That one was put to rest 
by rugged Right Wing Gary Dornhoefer. 
a charter member of the Broad Street 
Bullies, at the Flyer Fan Club's annual ap¬ 
preciation dinner, an event attended by 
players, wives and 350 ardent rooters at 
a restaurant in suburban Cherry Hill. N.J. 
The high point of the evening came when 
Dornhoefer stepped forward and called 
everybody's attention to the upcoming 
50th birthday of the fan club's president, 
a gent in a green leisure suit named Lou 
Danua. Then Dornhoefer w ickedly threw 
a cake in Lou's face. Well, a hit's a hit, 
right? 

Meanwhile, a more pressing con¬ 
cern—the Flyers’ leadership crisis—was 
eased by the return to action of Captain 
Bobby Clarke, who had sat out three 
weeks with a double fracture of the left 
thumb. It was the longest layoff in 
Clarke’s nine-year NHL career. During 
his nine-game absence the Flyers won 
four, lost four and tied one. perpetuating 
a two-month-long slump in which they 
had dropped to second place in the Pat¬ 
rick Division behind the New York Is¬ 
landers and to fifth in the NHL's overall 
standings. Just when it looked as though 
Clarke would never return to rescue the 
floundering Flyers, there he was—elbows 
up, slick up, dander up—flashing across 
the Spectrum ice and discounting sug¬ 
gestions that the Broad Street Bullies had 
degenerated into just another hockey 
team. 

"We're not finished yet." Clarke 
vowed. "Our goal is to win the Stanley 
Cup again, and I honestly think we can 
do it." 

To fulfill that objective, however, the 
Flyers must reverse the gradual slide they 
have been in since winning their second 
straight cup in 1975. They were the big 
bad Flyers in those not-so-distant days, 
but some of the sling has plainly gone 
out of them. They reached the Stanley 
Cup finals in 1976 but were routed in 
four games by the Montreal Canadiens. 
Last year they made it only to the semi¬ 
finals before losing—again in four 
straight—to Boston. This season the Fly¬ 
ers got off to the best start in the NHL 


When the combative Clarke (center) skates into 
the fray, the flyers follow the leader—or else 
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and boasted a 21-4-4 record in mid-De¬ 
cember. Then came the tailspin. 

The Flyers have won only 17 of their 
last 37 games, and their record is a mere¬ 
ly respectable 39-17-11. Worse still, the 
team that once led the Islanders by sev¬ 
en points now trails them by seven. Par¬ 
ticularly worrisome, too, is Philadelphia's 
season-long futility against the NHL’s 
best—Montreal. Boston. Buffalo, the Is¬ 
landers and Toronto. Until they beat the 
Bruins 6-2 Saturday afternoon at the 
Spectrum, the Flyers had won just one 
of their 16 games against those five ri¬ 
vals—a 6-4 home-ice victory over the 
Bruins back on Dec. 15. 

The Flyers’ skid has raised alarums in 
Philadelphia. The team still routinely 
sells all 17.077 seats at the Spectrum, but 
its sometimes desultory play has brought 
out the boo birds and inspired signs like 
one that appeared last week: we're real¬ 
ly BULLIES NOW—WE ONLY BEAT THE LIT¬ 
TLE teams. At the same time, the Flyer 
front office has noticed a decline in hate 
mail from other cities, indicating that the 
club no longer makes rivals' blood boil. 
Meanwhile. Philadelphia's four papers 
dutifully probe the burning issue of the 
day: What’s wrong with the Flyers? 

One answer is that they are victims of 
their own success. In winning back-to- 
back Stanley Cups, the Flyers got spec¬ 
tacular goaltending from Bernie Parent 
and Pattonesque leadership from Clarke 
but were otherwise a modestly talented 
crew kept in trim by Coach Fred Shero. 
Shero had the Flyers hustling, hitting and 
adhering to his disciplined "system." the 
unfortunate term for a grind-'em-down 
style in which free-lancing was out. ex¬ 
ecuting assignments was in. Today, aping 
the Flyers, other teams grind ’em down, 
too. and everybody, of course, has a sys¬ 
tem. All of which the oftlimes cryptic 
Shero noted the other day in his tiny 
Spectrum office, where he had been pok¬ 
ing through a tome called Handbook to 
Higher Consciousness. 

"It’s not that there's anything wrong 
with the Flyers." Shero insisted. “It’s just 
that the rest of the league is better. When 
we won the Stanley Cup we weren't sup¬ 
posed to. but we surprised people by 
being better conditioned. Now every¬ 
body’s well conditioned. Now you have 
to work like hell even to beat a team like 
Washington.” 

Yet, as Shero knew too well, some¬ 
thing was wrong with the Flyers. Bob 


(The Hound) Kelly, one of the hard-hit¬ 
ting heroes of the Broad Street Bullies, 
had lost his attraction for the corners. 
Bob Dailey, the 6' 6" defenseman whose 
searing shot had terrorized the league 
earlier in the season (SI. Jan. 9). had gone 
cold. The goaltending of Parent and 
Wayne Stephenson was not always re¬ 
liable. And there were the continuing 
struggles of Rick MacLeish and Reggie 
Leach. MacLeish led the team last sea¬ 
son with 49 goals, but only a recent re¬ 
vival has raised the swift center's season 
total to 29. Leach, whose 61 goals two 
years ago are the most ever scored by an 
NHL rightwinger, has but 22 this sea¬ 
son. and Shero has kept him on the bench 
in many games. 

Surveying these many woes. General 
Manager Keith Allen was openly ques¬ 
tioning whether the Flyers had lost some 
of their old desire. "Most of our guys 
have tasted success, and it’s only human 
nature that they’d be less hungry today." 
he said. Hoping to shake things up, Al¬ 
len has been busy phoning in an effort 
to make a major deal before this week's 
trading deadline. The resulting trade ru¬ 
mors have sent chill winds through the 
Flyer locker room. "Things have been 
tense in here.” admits Dailey, who was 
rumored to be heading everywhere from 
Los Angeles to Cleveland. "All the talk 
about trades has been hurting morale.” 

A continuing source of concern was 
Parent, who has been burdened in the 
past two seasons by financial problems 
and neck surgery. Because of his world- 
weary air and middle-age paunch, it is 
slightly startling to realize that Parent is 
still only 32. Playing just 39 of the Fly¬ 
ers' first 66 games, he leads the NHL in 
shutouts (six), and his goals-against av¬ 
erage is second only to Montreal's Ken 
Dryden (2.27 to 2.18). Still. Parent, as 
well as the 33-year-old Stephenson, has 
shown a disturbing tendency to allow 
easy goals at inopportune moments, 
prompting Shero to wonder whether his 
goalies are in what he calls “the down¬ 
ward spirals" of their careers. Last month 
the Flyers summoned 23-year-old Rick 
St. Croix from the Maine Mariners and 
put him in the nets for seven games. But 
there were some rough edges on the rook¬ 
ie's game, and last week he was shipped 
back to Maine. Shero said he would let 
Parent and Stephenson fight it out for 
the right to handle the goaltending chores 
in the playoffs. 


Searching for the solution to his prob¬ 
lems, whatever they are. Parent has been 
spending many afternoons engaged in 
what seems a melancholy activity: he sits 
alone for hours at the Spectrum watch¬ 
ing films of his play during "the great 
years," as he revealingly calls them. But 
Parent also says. “You have to be care¬ 
ful when you compare yourself to what 
you were before, because it can play 
tricks on your mind. I've made watching 
the films part of my job. I've picked up 
some bad habits, and the films help me 
get rid of them.” 

With Parent struggling. Clarke re¬ 
mains. more than ever, the heart and soul 
of the Philadelphia club. He is a Pete 
Rose on blades, yelling encouragement 
to the boys, winning face-offs, getting the 
puck to open linemates and flinging his 
body at anybody who does not have the 
good sense to be wearing Philadelphia 
colors. In view of his hell-bent style, it is 
remarkable that until Vancouver's Pit 
Martin inadvertently slashed him on the 
thumb in a 5-2 Flyer win at the Spec¬ 
trum on Feb. 9. Clarke had missed no 
more than four games in any season. The 
injured thumb made it impossible for 
Clarke to hold a slick but he continued 
to skate at practice. Still, he complains 
of his nine-game layoff. “1 just didn't feel 
like I was part of the team. It was es¬ 
pecially rough because we weren't going 
so well.” 

When Clarke returned 10 days ago. 
the Flyers lost to the Canadiens 7-1 in 
Montreal—their 12th straight non-win¬ 
ning effort against the Canadiens. That 
was the last stop on a tough six-game 
Flyer road trip (two wins, three losses, 
one tie) and the last appearance in goal 
for St. Croix. Back in the Spectrum for 
a four-game stand, Philadelphia whipped 
St. Louis 7-1 behind Parent: then Ste¬ 
phenson, getting his first start in five 
weeks, let in a couple of soft goals be¬ 
fore the Flyers outlasted Atlanta 5-3 
Tuesday night. On Saturday they blitzed 
the injury-riddled Bruins 6-2, scoring a 
pair of shorthanded goals in the process, 
and on Sunday night they beat the Col¬ 
orado Rockies 6-2 for their fourth win 
in a row. 

As Shero plots a latc-season surge, he 
likes the face that rivals might be taking 
his club a little more lightly these days. 
“If they tend to count us out, that's 
good," he says. "That's how we won our 
two Stanley Cups.” end 
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HE WAS A SMASH WITHOUT A CRASH 

Time was when Charlie Tickner of Littleton. Colo, was best known for his crash landings, but last week in Ottawa, he 
performed with nary a slip to win the men's title at the World Figure Skating Championships by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


A t the World Figure Skating Cham¬ 
pionships in Ottawa last week, U.S. 
team member Charlie Tickncr and a few 
friends met for a late dinner at a Chi¬ 
nese restaurant, the sort of place whose 
only merit is that it stays open until 2 
a.m. Tickner polished off his meal with 
a fortune cookie, first extracting the for¬ 
tune and reading it aloud. It said: “Jeal¬ 
ousy and competition may trouble you.” 
Nothing could have been more appro¬ 
priate for fold-under-pressure, maybe- 
I'll-quit, l've-got-an-excuse Charlie. 

But this particular cookie made every¬ 
body crumble into laughter. A few hours 
before dinner Tickner had won the world 
championship, the first U.S. man to do 
so since Tim Wood in 1969 and 1970. 
“If I had gotten this cookie before I skat¬ 
ed." Tickncr said. “I would have died." 
At 24 the Grand Old Man of U.S. skat¬ 
ing. Tickner has been hovering near the 
top for years while gaining a growing rep¬ 
utation for crashing on important land¬ 
ings. In his upset performance last week. 
Tickner finished third in the compulsory 
figures, third in the two-minute short pro¬ 
gram and second in the five-minute free- 
skating program, which was good enough 
to give him the title. 

After his unsatisfying start. Tickner 
had driven to a practice rink with Nor¬ 
ma Sahlin. his coach. Sahlin said about 
his effort. “Well, it wasn’t your best.” 

“It’s hard to have a magical perfor¬ 
mance." Tickner said. 

"Yeah, but you're about due." 

He was. indeed. Last Thursday night 
Tickner delivered the near magic he 
needed in the free-skating final to earn 
the victory just when it looked as if 1978 
might belong to East Germany's Jan 
Hoffmann, the 1974 titleholder. (Reign¬ 
ing world champ Vladimir Kovalev of 
the U.S.S.R. came in fourth.) 

“The ultimate victory is to skate your 
best," Tickner said. "And so I skated my 
best." And perhaps had a bit of luck as 
well? “You only have luck when you train 
for it.” 

Showing oft his gold medal, Charlie allowed that 
he would have been delighted with a bronze 


With Tickner winning an unexpected 
gold medal—and 17-year-old superskate 
Linda Fratianne still to finish her com¬ 
petition—it suddenly appeared the U.S. 
was on its way to taking both the men's 
and women's titles for the first time since 
1959. when Carol Heiss and David Jen¬ 
kins made off with the world champi¬ 
onships Fratianne. from Northridge, 
Calif., the 1977 world champion, already 
is being mentioned by some in the same 
breath as Heiss. Peggy Fleming and Dor¬ 
othy Hamill. 


But Fratianne had gotten off to a di¬ 
sastrous start with a third in the school 
figures. Her coach. Frank Carroll, com¬ 
plained bitterly about collusion among 
German-speaking judges, but everyone 
always complains about the judging in 
figure skating. It is a rule. However, at 
times nationalism can become loo ram¬ 
pant even for skating's ruling body to 
abide. That’s why the Soviets had been 
banned as judges this year. "I’m not into 
judging," Linda said resolutely. "I just 
know I have to do better figures." 
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PHOTOGRAPHS Q'l MANNY MILLAN 

Fratianne's work was further cut out 
for her after Tickner won. Not only was 
she trailing significantly in points, but 
also the whispered feeling among many 
Americans was that the judges would not 
care to award gold bookends to the U.S. 
As it turned out in the Friday night final. 
East Germany’s Anett Potzsch was the 
clear—if unspectacular—winner, with 
Linda second. Fratianne’s father. Bob, 
consoled his stoic daughter. “To be sec¬ 
ond in the world is not so terrible,” he 
said. Then he added, “Why are you look¬ 
ing at me like that?" 

Coming into Ottawa. Tickner was 
haunted by his history of erratic perfor¬ 
mances. At the 1974 national champi¬ 
onships, he fell twice and cracked a skate 
blade. In the 1976 nationals, he again 
crashed twice. “Plus he skated lousy," 
Sahlin says. In 1977 Tickner won the na¬ 
tionals and seemed on the right track, 
but came in fifth at the world meet. This 
year he faltered and finished second in 
the Midwestern sectional, the first sig¬ 
nificant step on the way to the world 
competition. Several times he has almost 
given up the sport. Says Sahlin. “He an¬ 
nounces his retirement to me about twice 
a week." 

En route to Canada from Littleton. 
Colo., where Tickner lives with the Sah- 
lins, Norma told Charlie she thought he 
should end his free-skating program with 
two double axels, a tricky jump that in¬ 
volves a forward takeofT on one foot, 2'/j 
turns in the air and a backward landing 
on the opposite foot. Then, three days be¬ 
fore the start of competition. Tickner’s 
crossed ankles accidentally locked on a 
triple jump and he fell, injuring a hip. 
Charlie didn’t complain. But after his 
third in the school figures (“That’s as 
good as I can skate figures”) and a com¬ 
petent if ho-hum short program marred 
by a shaky landing on a combination 
jump, he did not have the look of a cham¬ 
pion. Just before the free skating, Sahlin 
warned him. “Concentrate. Don’t waste 
the year you have put in. and remember 
to do the two double axels at the end." 
Charlie did all of the above with an ex¬ 
acting, positive performance—including 
four triple jumps, the last one four min¬ 
utes into the program to demonstrate his 
stamina. There was never any doubt of 
his command of the ice. When Hoffmann 
fell and Britain’s Robin Cousins faltered 
on a triple loop (he won the free skating, 
nonetheless), the computers spewed out 


the news that Tickner was the champi¬ 
on. "Jeez.” he said. “I would have been 
delighted with the bronze.” 

During the men’s free skating. Can¬ 
ada’s Vern Taylor executed the first tri¬ 
ple axel—3'/j rotations—ever to be done 
in competition. Dick Button, five-time 
world champion, equated Taylor’s feat 
with a 3'/j-minute mile. It was Button 
who introduced the double axel in 1948 
and the triple loop in 1952. And it was 
Button who led the standing ovation for 
Taylor’s achievement. 

Tickner attempted nothing so dramat¬ 
ic. Indeed, in the past he has been con¬ 
cerned about how the judges would react 
to his free skating because it didn’t arouse 
the fans, whose enthusiasm rarely fails 
to influence the judges. Says Tickner, 
"Once there was this judge who told me. 
“You skate too smoothly. Make it look 
harder.’ ” 

Before the women’s finals, there was 
similar concern in the Fratianne camp. 
Linda is frequently charged with not be¬ 
ing exciting on the ice. She does seem 
the perfect windup doll. Send her out 
and she jumps, spins, turns, glides with 
mechanical sameness. And she doesn’t 
smile much. “I think that I have sub¬ 
stituted maturity for excitement,” she 
says. “Before, I was bouncy and out of 
control, and everybody said I skated like 
a little girl." Her mother, Virginia, says. 
“‘Linda has class on the ice. She'd look 
stupid being bubbly." E. Newbold Black 
IV of New York, who helped judge the 
women skaters, says, “I don’t know if 
total sparkle would have won it for her." 
Probably not. Fratianne was scored best 
overall by two judges; seven picked her 
for second. 

Fratianne’s title also was jeopardized 
by the high marks awarded to Potzsch. 
who preceded her in the final event, and 
Linda certainly was a goner when she ov¬ 
errotated a landing on a triple toe loop 
early in her program. "I thought. ‘Uh, 
oh. I’ve sure got to hit everything else,’ ” 
Fratianne said. She did. but it just wasn’t 
enough. 

The evening’s most thrilling perfor¬ 
mance came from Lisa-Marie Allen of 
the U.S.. who was too far back to chal¬ 
lenge. but put on a show in the free skat¬ 
ing that lit up the Civic Centre. She could 
improve at the world level if she works 
harder on her school figures; at Ottawa, 
she was 14th among 23 competitors in 
the compulsories. 



Anett Potzsch of East Germany glided to victory. 


In the pairs competition, the Soviet 
Union’s Irina Rodnina was half the win¬ 
ning combination for the I Oth straight 
year, a run of firsts that ties Sonja He- 
nie’s 1927-36 record in the women’s 
event. Rodnina’s current partner. Alex¬ 
ander Zaitsev, has been with her six 
years. Tai Babilonia and Randy Gard¬ 
ner of the U.S. were third. The dance 
was won by the Soviet team of Natalia 
Linichuk and Gennadij Karponosov. 

While Tickner is not sure what’s next 
for him in skating, Fratianne claims per¬ 
fect tunnel vision: regain the world title 
in 1979. win the Olympics in 1980. But¬ 
ton says he thinks there is a "chasm be¬ 
tween the very good and the great skat¬ 
ers. Some sail over it, some step over, 
and some just don’t make it. Linda is 
young, so we’ll wait and see. But she was 
not beaten by intricacies of judging. The 
real question is why was she not more 
firelike. She needs to sit down and think 
about why she lost, then decide what to 
do about it.” end 
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THE ETERNAL HOPEFULS OF SPRING 








Of all the rookies trying to crack starting 
lineups, Clint Hurdle of Kansas City has 
the best shot by LARRY KEITH 


I n 1968 Clint Hurdle was a precocious 
10-year-old kid dragging bats for the 
Cocoa Astros of the Florida State League 
and playing an occasional game of catch 
with a promising Astro first baseman 
named John Mayberry. Now. in 1978. 
Hurdle is tall. dark, handsome and brash 
and able to hit a baseball nine miles, and 
he and Mayberry are together again, this 
time at the Kansas City Royals’ training 
camp in Fort Myers. Fla. Clint Hurdle, 
you see, is trying to take away John May¬ 
berry’s job. 

Hurdle is only one of several rookies 
given a solid chance to break into a ma¬ 
jor league regular lineup this season. Not 
one of them has more confidence than 
Hurdle, not one has better credentials, 
and not one faces a more difficult task. 
The Royals, after all. are not exactly beg¬ 
ging for help, and the 28-year-old May¬ 
berry is hardly a liability at first base. 
Kansas City has won the last two Amer¬ 
ican League West titles, and the slick- 
fielding Mayberry has averaged 24 home 
runs and 92 RBIs a season since he was 
acquired from Houston in 1972. 

Like budding flowers and chirping 
birds, phenoms are a sure sign of spring, 
but a phenom named Clint does not come 
along very often. The last was Clint Har- 
tung. a 6' 5" pitcher-outfielder who re¬ 
ported to the New York Giants’ spring¬ 
training camp in 1947 amid proclama¬ 
tions that he was “an entire ball club in 
himself.” Hartung did make the team, 
and he showed promise during the 1947 
season by winning nine of 16 pitching de¬ 
cisions and batting .309 in 34 games. But 
by 1950 his pitching days were over, and 
in 1952 so was his career. He left with a 
29-29 career pitching record, a .238 life¬ 
time baiting average and 14 home runs. 
No one in the Royals organization ex- 
cominued 


If 6' 6" Jim Wright recovers from the elbow in¬ 
jury that sidelined him after a 14-6 start for Okla¬ 
homa City, he could be in Philadelphia's rotation. 



Kansas City had the best record in the majors last season, but the Royals may well start two rookies 
in 1978: Centerfielder Willie Wilson (top), who hit .281 and stole 74 bases for Omaha, and Hurdle, 
who hit .328 at Omaha and was the league 's MVP. Hurdle could play either first base or left field. 








ROOKIES continued 



prospect I’ve ever seen in our organiza¬ 
tion." Manager Whitey Herzog rates him 
“the best player in the minors last year.” 
Even Mayberry concedes. “He has the 
makings of a great player." 

Mayberry would not be so concerned 
about his job security if he had not made 
the mistake of having the best year of 
his career in 1975. when he hit .291 and 
had 34 home runs and 109 RRls. Since 
then his batting totals have fallen off con¬ 
siderably, making him the focal point of 


pects Hurdle to wind up as another Har- 
tung. The very mention of Hurdle’s name 
causes heads to bow and heartbeats to 
quicken. General Manager Joe Burke 
calls him “one of the top prospects I’ve 
seen in the 17 years I’ve been in the ma¬ 
jor leagues." John Schuerholz. the direc¬ 
tor of scouting and player development, 
says. “I bubble inside when I think about 
his potential.” Batting instructor Charlie 
Lau, the maestro behind George Brett’s 
bat, considers Hurdle "the best hitting 


The American League seems to have a surplus 0/ 
fresh faces. Clockwise from above . Boston 'n- 
fietder-DH Ted Cox hit .334 at Pawtucket and 
had six hits in his first six at bats after joining the 
Red Sox during the heat of the 1977pennant race: 
Oakland had to make two deals to get slugger 
Dave Revering—who hit 300 and 29 homers at 
Indianapolis—from the Reds because Commis¬ 
sioner Bowie Kuhn canceled the Revering-aid- 
Sl 7-mil/ion-for-\/ida Blue transaction; California 
hopes that Ken Landreaux. who batted 354 and 
.359 and had 27 home runs while playing for t<vo 
Angel farm clubs last season, will win the center- 
field job: Detroit anticipates that Second Base- 
man Sweet Lou Whitaker, who hit .280 at Mont 
gomery. and Shortstop Alan Trammell, who hit 
291 there, will be a dependable double-pi ay com¬ 
bination for the Tigers for the next 10 years. 


criticism in Kansas City. “On this club, 
anyone batting fifth where John does 
ought to drive in at least 100 runs," says 
Herzog. Last year Mayberry had 83 RBIs 
and a puny .230 batting average. 

One thing that has not fallen off, 
though, is Mayberry’s glove work at first 
base, a skill Hurdle, who has played most¬ 
ly in the outfield, is not likely to replace. 
“Without John over there,” says Third 
Baseman Bren. "[Shortstop] Fred Patek 
and I could have a lot more errors." 

continued 





Swooping on a skateboard, skim¬ 
ming on a surfboard, soaring down 
powder on skis: these are the sensa¬ 
tions that compare to the thrill of 
driving the lean, quick, responsive 
Midget. 

The MG Midget is a real, live, 
fully-equipped sports car. It has 
quick, precise rack and pinion steer¬ 
ing, short-throw four-speed stick, a 
lively 1500cc engine, race-bred sus¬ 
pension and fade-resistant front disc 
brakes. It has the clean lines and 
convertible top that are the hallmark 
of sports cars in the classic tradition. 

Plus the MG Midget gives you 
the extra value of the lowest price of 



any authentic sports car in America, 
and very low running costs, too. The 
EPA estimates the Midget gets 34 
MPG on the highway and 23 in the 
city. Naturally, these figures are esti¬ 
mates and the actual mileage you get 
may vary depending on how and 
where you drive, the car's condition, 
how the car is equipped, and may be 
lower in California. 

Drive the MG Midget soon, and 
learn how much fun not very much 
money can buy. For your nearest 
dealer call toll-free: (800) 447-4700, 
or. in Illinois, (800) 322-4400. 

British Leyland Motors Inc., Leonia, 
New Jersey 07605. 


MG Midget. 
Heavy on the fun. 
Light on the budget. 













UNION CARBIDE SEES 


Most oil and natural gas are 
burned up. Quickly used and 
gone forever. 

About 4% of our oil and 
gas is transformed into petro¬ 
chemical produds-thousands 
of things you take for granted 
every day: synthetic fabrics, all 
kinds of plastics, even 
medicines. Another product is 
jobs. There are 11 million 
petrochemical-related jobs in 
the United States. 

At Union Carbide, we 
transform oil into vital 
petrochemicals. And, with 
inmgination and responsible 
technology, we're developing 
new ways to make this natural 
resource go further. 


THE MOST VERSATILE 
RAW MATERIAL ON EARTH. 



by unlocking the 
potential of petroleum 
molecules. We 
rearrange them, 
through heat and cold, 
pressure and vacuum. 
We create completely 
new materials- 
the resources that 
will help build a 
better life for more 
of the world’s 
people. 




JUST WHAT YOUR DOCTOR 
PRESCRIBED. 

The purity of the medicines 
you count on may well begin 
with Union Carbide ingre¬ 
dients. We provide basic 
materials for a wide range of 
drugs, from simple aspirin to 
sedatives and antibiotics. 
And one of our plastics is so 
hard and tough, it’s replacing 
more expensive stainless 
steel and glass in hospital 
instruments that have to be 
sterilized. 


PESTICIDES TO HELP FEED 
THE WORLD, WHILE PROTECTING 
THE EARTH. 

In some nations, the amount 
of crops lost to pests can 
be as great as the amount 
that finally gets into people's 
mouths. If we’re going to 
feed the world’s growing 
population, we need to stop 


the insects that compete with 
us for food. Union Carbide’s 
pesticides are registered for 
control of a wide variety of 
harmful pests. Around the 
world, they’re helping 
increase yields of many basic 
foods, such as rice, potatoes, 
soybeans and vegetables. 


BRIGHT FUTURES. 


Paint protects, beautifies and 
extends the life of houses, 
boats, machinery and 
just about everything 
under the sun and rain. 
Millions of pounds of 
Union Carbide ingre¬ 
dients-like solvents, 
resins and latexes- 
make those paints 
better than ever. 











PACKAGING THAT KEEPS FOOD 
FRESH FROM FARM TO FREEZER. 

Because of effective pack¬ 
aging, America’s food 
spoilage rate is down to 15%. 
Some nations average 50%. 
Union Carbide developed 
many of the plastics used 
for wrapping and packaging. 
And in the home, our Glad 1 
wrap and bags seal in 
the freshness. 


LIGHTER CARS TO SAVE GAS. 

AND FABRICS THAT SAVE ON WEAR 

By 1985, new cars will have 
to get 27.5 miles per gallon 
to meet federal standards. 
Increasingly, plastics will 
replace heavier metal parts; 
but Union Carbide plastics 
and chemicals are already 
saving weight and gas, and 
helping out in other ways: 
urethane bumpers that weigh 
less than steel, and pop back 
after minor bangs. Comfort¬ 
able urethane in foam 
seating, and the safer padded 


AND TEAR. 

dash. Vinyl and polyethylene 
electrical insulation. We even 
make Prestone II*anti-freeze. 

Synthetic fibers have 
made your clothes and house¬ 
hold fabrics long-lasting, 
lightweight and easy to care 
for. They all begin with oil and 
gas; Union Carbide makes the 
basic petrochemical 
ingredient in poly¬ 
ester, the most 
popular synthetic 
fiber in the U.S. 


WORKING WITH NATURE TODAY, 

FOR THE RESOURCES WE LL NEED TOMORROW. 

Union Carpide Corporation-270 Park Avenue- New York. N.Y. 10017 







Benson & Hedges 
100'sJ Lights 


Only 
11 mg 
tar 


LIGHTS 


Who could 
make light of 
themselves 
better? 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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Mayberry has been sharing some of his 
defensive wisdom with Hurdle this 
spring. "I like Clint. I really do." says 
Mayberry. "First is a tough position. I 
don’t think I’m hurting myself by helping 
him because I have confidence in my own 
ability. I think I can hold on to the posi¬ 
tion by not trying for the long ball every 
time and concentrating on raising my av¬ 
erage. Last year I was thinking home run 
as soon as I left the on-deck circle." 

If Hurdle does not make it at first base, 
he could take over in left field, where 
the Royals would prefer an everyday 
player with Hurdle’s type of power in¬ 
stead of incumbents Tom Poquette and 
Joe Zdeb. who platooned in left last year. 
Poquette and Zdeb both hit over .290. 
but they also had only two home runs 
each And Poquette and Zdeb have an¬ 
other Royal rookie to worry about—Cen- 
terfielder Willie Wilson. If Wilson, who 
hit .281 and stole 74 bases at Omaha last 
season, beats out veteran Amos Otis for 
the job in center. Otis may well become 
the starting leftfielder. Also given a good 
chance of making the club are two more 
rookies. Shortstop U. L. Washington, 
who would serve as a reserve infielder, 
and Pilcher Rich Gale. 

This kind of competition pleases Gen¬ 
eral Manager Burke because he prefers 
to promote players from inside the or¬ 
ganization rather than to load up in the 
reentry draft, the route division rivals 
Texas and California have taken. “It 
looks like some of our veterans are go¬ 
ing to have to bite the dust.” says Burke. 

Hurdle came to the attention of the 
Royals through a stroke of geographic 
good fortune. He grew up in Merritt Is¬ 
land. Fla., near the Cocoa home of the 
Royals’ minor league pitching instructor. 
Bill Fischer. Fischer watched Hurdle play 
high school ball in the spring and pitched 
batting practice to him during the win¬ 
ter. “By the time Clint was 17," Fischer 
says, “he was hitting the ball over the 
fence and into the drainage ditch. I quit 
working out with him more out of fear 
than anything else. I was afraid I might 
get killed." 

Fischer showed less compassion for 
the pitchers in the American League, and 
in the spring of 1975 he recommended 
that Kansas City draft Hurdle. The Roy¬ 
als wanted another opinion, so they 
brought Hurdle to their minor league 
complex in Sarasota to take baiting prac¬ 
tice under Lau's watchful eye. "From the 
time he took his first swing there was no 


doubt in my mind," Lau says. Adds 
Fischer. "It was the greatest exhibition 
you ever saw.” 

The Royals made Hurdle the ninth 
pick of the first round and signed him 
for a reported 550,000 bonus. The big 
loser was the University of Miami, which 
had signed Hurdle, an All-State quarter¬ 
back. to a grant-in-aid. 

Hurdle rapidly rose through the Roy¬ 
als’ minor league system. At Sarasota, he 
made the Gulf Coast League all-star 
team. He almost met his Waterloo at Wa¬ 
terloo. Iowa, where he hit only .180 in 
the first half of the season, but he surged 
to .235 and was named prospect of the 
year in the Class A Midwest League. Be¬ 
cause of a stipulation in his contract. Hur¬ 
dle was invited to Kansas City’s training 
camp last spring even though the club 
had already ticketed him for Double-A 
at Jacksonville. "Wait a minute." Hur¬ 
dle said. "How about seeing what I do 
here first?” 

W hat Hurdle did was hit .300 against 
big league pitching, and he landed 
in Omaha, the Royals’ affiliate in the Tri¬ 
ple-A American Association. After hit¬ 
ting .328 with 16 homers and 66 RBIs. 
he was named the league’s Rookie of the 
Year and Most Valuable Player. That 
earned Hurdle a brief trial with Kansas 
City at the end of the season, and all he 
did was bat .308 with two home runs 
and seven RBIs in nine games. 

When he made his debut on Sept. 18. 
he was barely past his 20th birthday, 
making him the youngest Royal ever in 
the club’s nine-year history. He celebrat¬ 
ed the occasion by hitting a 450-foot 
home run and signing autographs for an 
hour and a half after the game. Playing 
winter ball in Venezuela, he hit .305 and 
was either first or second in homers. RBIs 
and runs scored. 

But Hurdle does have some deficien¬ 
cies. For one. he is not very fast. For an¬ 
other. he is a notoriously slow starter at 
bat. In Omaha last year he had only eight 
hits in his first 55 at bats. Despite his 
youth and impetuosity, he does get good 
marks for maturity and discipline on the 
field. John Sullivan. Hurdle's manager at 
both Waterloo and Omaha, says. "He 
may have been only 19 last year, but it 
seemed like he was 19 going on 29.” 

"I’m not getting any younger.” Hur¬ 
dle says. "My career has been like a book 
and this is the climax. I’m just going out 
and deal. I’ve got my chance and if I 


don’t make it I won’t have anybody to 
blame but myself." 

Among those who have no doubts that 
Hurdle can make it is Brett, who pre¬ 
dicts a .300 average for Hurdle in his 
rookie season. Only four years ago Brett 
was himself a 20-year-old trying to break 
in. and he knows just what Hurdle will 
have to go through. “Clint is a lot like 
me." he says. "I guess that’s one of the 
reasons we’ve become close. In 1974 I 
was the All-American boy trying to make 
it in the big leagues, and now it's Clint. I 
can remember the front office asking me 
not to chew tobacco or go into bars. I 
was their golden boy. Now the golden 
boy is Clint, and they'll probably want 
to protect him. too." 

In order to keep an eye on Hurdle. 
Manager Herzog has threatened to take 
him on every Royal road trip this spring. 
Fort Myers is 100 miles from the Royals' 
closest big league rival, and four-hour bus 
rides every other day or so are one of 
the club’s rites of spring. But the Royals 
will probably have no more success put¬ 
ting a bridle on Hurdle than they had 
with Brett. 

"You’ve got to get it while you can." 
Hurdle said last week while cruising 
through Fort Myers in his new Dodge 
van. a homey vehicle equipped with a re¬ 
frigerator. sink. CB radio, stereo tape 
deck, fold-out bed and spittoon. Hurdle 
keeps a harmonica within easy reach on 
the padded dashboard, and the refriger¬ 
ator behind him is never empty. 

"When I’ve had a few drinks." he says. 
“I want to get Rubin (Hurricane) Carter 
out of jail. When I came up to Kansas 
City last season I thought life in the ma¬ 
jors would be great, but it was 10 times 
belter than I expected.” 

In anticipation of this season's plea¬ 
sures. Hurdle asked the club for a single 
hotel room on the road, a perk normally 
reserved for veterans. His request was de¬ 
nied. but he says. “I’ll get it next year." 
Meanwhile, he has purchased two dozen 
Kansas City Royals T shirts that say ALL 
THE WAY IN ’7B. 

If Hurdle does not go all the way him¬ 
self. he will be “really teed off." "I’m a lit¬ 
tle cocky.” he says. "1 have a flair for 
the extraordinary. 1 know I have a lot to 
learn but I'd rather do it here.” 

As far as Herzog is concerned, he will. 
"Hurdle has to prove to me he can’t 
play." the manager said last week. Prov¬ 
ing he can't play may be about the only 
thing Hurdle cannot do. *mo 
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The oak trees in bright new leaf and 
the vivid jockey silks mean its Derby 
Week at Oaklawn Park in Arkansas’ 
storied old Hot Springs. The crowds 
of bettors and tourists grow each 
year, some attracted by the racing, 
still others by the sights and the 
prospect of a salubrious swig of 
mineral water or a soothing bath. 
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When the Arkansas Derby is run April 1, 
thoroughbreds won ’t be the only eguines 
on the premises Clydesdales pull the 
Starting gate into position, ponies are 
hitched to the Oak/awn Cannonball and 
a Sicilian burro ambles in the infield. 
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r'4 ot Springs is a town near the 
I I middle of Arkansas, in di¬ 
ameter about the size of a nice jog. 
And because it is so hard to lose 
money there, people come from 
Oklahoma. Texas. Kansas. Missou¬ 
ri. Louisiana. Kentucky. Tennes¬ 
see. even Chicago, for Arkansas 
Derby Week. 

Swift horses, salty jockeys, big 
hitlers—men who lean against 
walls and scratch their chins with 
S50 win tickets—and women who 
wear mink and pretend it is not 
75° also show up at Oaklawn. the 
track in Hot Springs, for Derby 
Week, which is one big party. 

Last April 2. a record crowd of 
54.216 was at Oaklawn for the 
1977 Arkansas Derby, and nearly 
three-quarters of a million dollars 
was bet on the feature, which 
proves that people living within 
700 miles of Hot Springs are 
starved for either racing or gam¬ 
bling. During Derby Week there 
are four $100,000 races, and so 
many horses are airlifted into Hot 
Springs from other tracks around 
the country it looks as if somebody 
is shooting a cavalry movie. 

Oaklawn is proof that a vaca¬ 
tion place does not have to be 
where freeways intersect. Hot 
Springs is near Little Rock. Mount 
Ida. Malvern. Arkadelphia and not 
a whole lot else. The best way to 
get there is to have a horse that 
wins the Louisiana Derby, as did 
Clev Er Tell in 1977; then you can 
get a room within hoofing distance 
of the track for practically a song. 
Otherwise, places near Oaklawn 
crank their prices up to $50 a night 
for what usually is a $ 14 room. A 
few motel rooms close to Oaklawn 
sell out for the entire season—to 
the same person. A doctor from 
Tulsa, a five-hour drive away, 
comes to the races every Wednes- 
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Oak/awn has a typical cross section of studious 
bettors, some of whom may need a little Salvation 


day and goes home every Sunday. 
Spring is a bad time for his pa¬ 
tients to get sick. 

One of the reasons why it is hard 
to lose money at Oaklawn is its lo¬ 
cation—you can easily get lost try¬ 
ing to find it and miss the opening 
races, thereby saving whatever you 
would have wagered. Hot Springs, 
which has an area-wide population 
of about 55.000 because of several 
recently developed lake communi¬ 
ties. is an old town that rests in 
the middle of the Ouachita Moun¬ 
tains like a ball in a glove, very nat¬ 
urally and comfortably. Until 1963 
Hot Springs was wide open with 
all types of gambling—slots, rou¬ 
lette. dice, cards, the works—and 
it served as a valuable oasis for 
those Easterners and Midwestern¬ 
ers and Southeasterners who could 
not afford Vegas. But throwing 
deadbeats in the lakes was ruining 
the fishing, so all gambling, except 
pari-mutuel wagering at Oaklawn. 
was outlawed. 

The streets in Hot Springs are 
narrow, and some of the bars have 
doors at each end. probably be¬ 
cause when the town was full 
of hoods, a person had to keep 
moving. 

A number of tourists still come 
to town for a mineral bath whose 
waters flow from underground 
springs. Bath House Row is a se¬ 
ries of graceful old structures and 
elegantly groomed lawns. Also re¬ 
maining from Hot Springs' more 
glorious days arc the Arlington and 
the Majestic, two grand resort ho¬ 
tels Miss Marple would have loved. 
The hills encourage rain, and by 
mid-March the place is ablaze with 
dogwood, sumac, dandelion and 
fawn lilies. 

Arkansas Derby Day is the big 
finish. The reserved and box seats, 
of which there are 10.000. are usu¬ 


ally sold out every Friday and Sat¬ 
urday of the season, which runs 
from February to April. When the 
$1 general-admission gates open, 
it is like a land run. People dash 
for choice outside seats near the 
finish line. One woman from Mem¬ 
phis got there two hours early and 
nestled into a beauty of a place in 
the bleachers. 10 yards from the 
finish. In the first race on Derby 
Day she had a $15 winner, but 
wouldn't vacate her seat for a pay¬ 
off of anything less than $25. 

The infield is beautifully kept. 
Clydesdales haul the starting gate 
onto the track and graze in the roll¬ 
ing infield. Bands, very gusty 
bands, march through the indoor 
grandstand areas. 

The main reason it is hard, and 
sometimes quite impossible, to lose 
money at Oaklawn is because there 
are so many people there. You 
can't always get to a betting win¬ 
dow. First-time visitors to the track 
stand in the Daily Double line 20 
minutes to ask. "Now. how many 
horses do I have to guess to win 
money?” The cashiers, many of 
whom work the circuit, moving 
from track to track, think they have 
seen everything until they hit Oak¬ 
lawn. One cashier says. "The truth 
is 60% of the people here wouldn't 
know a horse from a goat. They 
only buy the Racing Form to fan 
themselves.” 

Then he turns to a customer and 
says. “Good afternoon. Madam. 
Yes. if you buy a place ticket and 
the horse does real nice and wins, 
you get a little something." 

Oaklawn is a place where the se¬ 
rious horseplayer can supplement 
his income by reverting to funda¬ 
mentals. such as keeping his head 
down. One day. a vendor found a 
discarded $50 win ticket. “Some 
of these people don't cash winning 


tickets." she said. “They keep them 
for souvenirs!" 

It takes all kinds to create ex¬ 
citement at a racetrack, and about 
one of each kind can be found 
around the Oaklawn paddock. 
Consider this scene last year: Clev 
Er Tell had just won the Arkansas 
Derby by a lot. Now came the last 
race of the meet, and if you had 
been getting to the windows and 
not winning, it was like coming to 
the 18th hole in terrible shape. You 
needed one great long shot. 

At the paddock, a girl was an¬ 
alyzing No. 5’s neck (yuk. looks 
like he has leprosy). To her right 
was a trainer who spoke in detail 
about the cuppy surface of the 
track. Then everybody went to the 
rail. It wasn’t so crowded, because 
it was about dark. The man called 
the horses to the track. 

"The horse that wins this one is 
the horse with the best eyes." 
somebody said, referring to the im¬ 
minent darkness. You couldn’t see 
a thing except for the biggest dog¬ 
woods and redbuds as the horses 
took off. They came into the home 
stretch and some shadows went 
past the finish line. The last horse 
beat darkness by a jump. Nobody 
seemed to have bet on the winner. 

"I hate this." somebody said, 
kicking the rail. 

"I hope our horse wins the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby." a woman said. Oak¬ 
lawn is very intimate. Even peo¬ 
ple who bet a different horse regard 
the Arkansas Derby winner as a 
close friend. 

"You know, everybody says rac¬ 
ing is therapy." a man said, “but 
it would have been cheaper to go 
to a psychiatrist once a week for 
five years.” 

A woman said. "Never again!" 

People always say things they 
don’t mean at parties. end 
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The time ain’t far ofT when a woman 
won’t know any more than a man. 

— WILL ROGERS 


Section II. (A-2) of the Association for 
Intercollegiate Athletics for Women 
( AIAW) Handbook: “Collegiate athletic 
personnel may attend scheduled events to 
assess the talent of a high school athlete, 
but may not talk to any student-athlete, 
nor to any member of a student-athlete’s 
family.... The intent of this regulation is 
to develop a system in which any off cam¬ 
pus solicitation is prohibited.” 
item: Between games of a recent wom¬ 
en’s college basketball doubleheader at 
Philadelphia’s Spectrum—in front of 
thousands of fans, dozens of eagle-eyed 
coaches from other schools and a jour¬ 
nalist’s open notebook—a representative 
of Old Dominion University, one of the 
participants in the doubleheadcr. made 
an impassioned sales pitch to a local high 
school star as she sat at courtside sign¬ 
ing autographs for little girls. The Old 
Dominion coach, as well as at least two 
other major-college coaches, has paid vis¬ 
its to the same player’s home. 

Section III. (A-l) of the AIAW Hand¬ 
book: “Financial aid based on athletic 
ability may be awarded for only tuition, 
fees, room and board.” 
item: A college freshman, who averaged 
26.2 points and 15.4 rebounds this sea¬ 
son. last year allegedly turned down a 
cash offer of several thousand dollars 
from Nebraska alumni before enrolling 
at Kansas. 

Section II. (A-l-b) of the AIAW Hand¬ 
book: “An institution may not offer in¬ 
ducement, gifts or any financial gain ... 
to a prospective student-athlete, a mem¬ 
ber of her family and/or her coach.” 
ITEM: A member of the 1976 United 
States Olympic team who transferred 
to Tennessee this season after playing 
for two years at little Mercer University 
of Macon, Ga. has told of being offered 
an assistant coach’s job upon gradua¬ 
tion as an enticement to leave Mercer 
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Though Title IX was intended to enrich all women’s college sports, the attention has gone to basketball. As a result, 
the game’s unrestrained growth has burdened it with rules-flouting coaches and players who are transferring at will 

by KENT HANNON 


and play for the Lady Volunteers. 


The AlAW's Code of Ethics for Admin¬ 
istrators says that the “primary aim of 
the administrator is to foster ethical prac¬ 
tices of behavior which will accomplish 
and fulfill goals of wholesome and de¬ 
sirable experiences for all individuals in 
the program." 

item: The Rev. Oral Roberts, when asked 
about his beloved Titanettes team at Oral 
Roberts University, replied. “We're go¬ 
ing to get the best women’s basketball 
team that money can buy ... within the 
rules, of course." 


Tennessee Coach Pat Head, one of the main beneficiaries of the AlA Ws liberal rules on transferring, 
has attracted two US Olympians, including Cindy Brogdon (right), and charges of tampering. 


Welcome to the world of women's col¬ 
lege basketball. Not long ago a game for 
tomboys with holes in their sweat socks, 
it is now sophisticated enough to be in¬ 
volved in the negotiation of a TV ad¬ 
vertising contract with Hanes, the panty¬ 
hose people. And that is just one of many 
indications that women, despite an al¬ 
leged aversion to the high-pressure cli¬ 
mate of the male world, are not about to 
pass up the opportunity to move into the 
big time. A women's doubleheader at 
Madison Square Garden last year drew 
12,336 fans. Earlier this season 6.500 
screaming rooters attended a game in Ra¬ 
leigh between North Carolina State and 
Wayland Baptist. 

The bottom line is this: women's bas¬ 
ketball is women's athletics right now. 
at least on the college level. And it has a 
chance to become the third women’s 
sport—following the lead of tennis and 
golf—to capture a substantial share of 
the public’s entertainment dollar and to 
attract big television money. 

This is startling because women's bas¬ 
ketball is hardly a polished game. None¬ 
theless. in six years it has progressed from 
intramural status to the brink of over¬ 
emphasis. It has its own weekly Top 20 
and full-ride scholarships, and by all in¬ 
dications it is headed down the same 
rocky road of recruiting violations and 
other abuses that the men’s game has 
traveled. In short, the game may be 
young, but it is already in trouble. Re¬ 
cruiting in many places is similar to the 
Oklahoma land rush; the talent is out 

continued 
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Husker alumni allegedly offered Woodard a car 


there for the taking, and fewer and few¬ 
er coaches and administrators seem con¬ 
cerned about how they go about getting 
it. Women are switching schools "to play 
on a national champion." Meanwhile the 
AlAW. which does not require that 
transfer students lay off a year before be¬ 
coming eligible—as the NCAA discov¬ 
ered long ago was necessary—staunchly 
defends their “right to seek a better 
education." 

Worse still, these actions are being un¬ 
dertaken in cavalier fashion: the coaches 
involved are laughing at the rules and at 
the AIAW’s inability to enforce them. 
The problem is that half of the AIAW 
membership wants to run a sophisticated 
physical-education program for college 
women: the other half wants to get in¬ 
volved in the business of big-time sports. 
Half of the AIAW leadership is too na¬ 
ive to believe that the above examples 
of wrongdoing are taking place on a wide 
scale: the other half is too busy trying to 
get a piece of the action to worry that 
the sport is sitting on a powder keg. 

“We've plunged in so quickly that we 


already may have gone too far," says 
Emily Harsh, the women’s athletic direc¬ 
tor at Vanderbilt. “The men are trying 
to back out of the same situation the 
women arc nearing. It’s a shame. One 
coach sees another coach get a player 
and figures it must’ve been crooked. She 
thinks she’s got to do it, loo, or she’ll get 
behind. Then the ball begins to roll. 
There seems no end to it." 

The start of it occurred in 1972 when 
legislation known as “Title IX” changed 
the way women’s college sports would 
be organized. A rider to the Educational 
Amendments Act that Congress passed 
despite a storm of protests from the 
NCAA. Title IX stipulated that the wom¬ 
an athlete share, with her male counter¬ 
part. in all athletic monies and facilities. 
It was never the intent of Title IX to 
make women's sports big-tinie. in the 
sense that men’s sports long have been. 

Because of Title IX. disgruntled ath¬ 
letic directors were forced to spend long 
hours tearing apart their male-oriented 
budgets in order to find a way of rob¬ 
bing Peter to pay Pauline. At first, the 
major colleges seemed more interested 
in issuing warnings that the law would 
prove the undoing of intercollegiate ath¬ 
letics than they were in building strong 
women’s programs. While they were 
complaining, small schools with well-es¬ 
tablished women's basketball teams con¬ 
tinued to rule the sport—albeit on bor¬ 
rowed time. 

Since 1972. when the newly formed 
AIAW held its first national basketball 
championship, all six first-place trophies 
have been taken home to either Im- 
maculata. Pa. or to Cleveland. Miss. Im- 
maculata College, a Catholic women’s 
school near Philadelphia, won the first 
three titles in 1972-73-74. largely because 
Coach Cathy Rush was the best wom¬ 
en’s strategist in the country. Mississip¬ 
pi’s Delta State College has been the 
champion for the past three years, thanks 
to the prowess of the game’s best player 
to date, 6' 3" Center Lucy Harris. These 
two schools were so dominant that Im- 
maculata was also runner-up to Delta 
State in ’75 and ’76. But last season—as 
a sign of things to come—Louisiana State 
and Tennessee took second and third. 
Neither Delta State nor Immaculata is 
likely to win the title this year, because 
while some big-school coaches like Al¬ 
abama's Ed Nixon, who is strapped for 
funds and has never even been intro¬ 
duced to Bear Bryant, are still treated as 


second-class citizens, most of the nation’s 
major colleges have begun to gear up for 
women's basketball in a big. big way. 

As one would expect. UCLA has 
jumped in with both feet. The Bruins' 
new coach. Billie Jean Moore, is expect¬ 
ed to bring an AIAW championship ban¬ 
ner to Pauley Pavilion before long. It 
could happen this month, because the 
1978 nationals will be held at UCLA 
March 23-25. The University of Texas 
Tower used to be lit only when the Long¬ 
horns won a football game. These days 
it also glows in the dark when the Lady 
Longhorns win a state championship. At 
Mississippi State there is even a genuine 
referee-baiter coach who combines all 
the tempestuous qualities of Woody 
Hayes and Al McGuire. That is sassy Peg¬ 
gy Collins, a 30-year-old ball of fire 
whose sideline antics have been known 
to include Jimmy Connors’ favorite hand 
signal as a rejoinder to antagonistic 
crowds. Even Joe Namath has been 
caught up in the fun. When he heard 
about Nixon’s economic plight, Namath 
mailed the women’s program at his alma 
mater a check for $50,000. 

With all this going on. it is not sur¬ 
prising that the AIAW has already been 
called upon to investigate its first recruit¬ 
ing scandal. Yet it seems so dreadfully 
early for that kind of thing. So early, in 
fact, that the AIAW does not even have 
a full-time enforcement committee. That 
may explain why no evidence of wrong¬ 
doing was found in the case of Lynette 
Woodard, the freshman at Kansas who 
was allegedly offered a new car or sev¬ 
eral thousand dollars if she would enroll 
at Nebraska. Lest this be dismissed as a 
flight of fancy, it should be noted that a 
former Nebraska coach has told a friend 
that the offer came from Cornhusker 
alumni in the Omaha area, where Wood¬ 
ard had starred as an AAU player. 

Despite the Woodard case, women’s 
basketball still has a way to go before it 
reaches the seedy side of town where the 
men’s game often hangs out. But when 
the 7-year-old AIAW and the 72-year- 
old NCAA each held a convention in At¬ 
lanta during the second week in Janu¬ 
ary. the subjects of concern were 
remarkably similar. 

The differences in wealth and status 
between the two groups were apparent 
in their choice of hotels. The NCAA was 
ensconced at the ultramodern Peachtree 
Plaza, with its half-acre lake-in-the-lob- 
by that helped refresh the amendment- 
continued 
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weary conventioneers. Because they 
wanted the media and their male coun¬ 
terparts to take notice of their conven¬ 
tion, too, the AIAW leaders overlooked 
the fact that Georgia is a non-ERA state 
and checked in across town at the con¬ 
struction-ravaged Colony Square Hotel. 
In exchange for a reduced $28 room rate, 
delegates had to cope with near-freezing 
temperatures in the lobby—owing to the 
fact that part of the Colony Square’s roof 
was missing—and with little signs pul up 
by the management that read: we're not 

REMODELING. THE SAN ANDREAS FAULT 
RUNS THROUGH OUR BASEMENT. 

There was a bit of rumbling in one of 
the basement ballrooms at around 2 p.m. 
on Sunday, Jan. 8. as Joan Hult. head of 
the AlAW’s Ethics & Eligibility Com¬ 
mittee, was explaining the “no harass¬ 
ment” recruiting amendment that would 
make it improper for a coach to exchange 
anything more than "pleasantries" with 
a high school player or her parents. It 
would replace a milder rule that permit¬ 
ted coaches to deliver a full sales pitch 
to a recruit—provided the player or her 
parents initiated the conversation. As 
Hult was about to move on to another 
matter, a young administrator from the 
University of Detroit, Lydia Sims, stood 
up and asked the question that had been 
on everyone’s mind: "How will this be 
policed?” 

For a moment the huge hall filled with 



Hull says the AIAW can rely on self-policing 


almost 900 delegates, observers and jour¬ 
nalists fell silent. The women who had 
been concentrating on their needlepoint 
looked up. Merrily Dean Baker, the wom¬ 
en’s athletic director at Princeton, 
stopped rocking her 4-month-old daugh¬ 
ter, Jennifer, who was asleep in a baby 
buggy. Hult stared back at Sims and re¬ 
plied. “We are built upon self-policing.” 
After that statement, there was so much 
snickering and shuffling of papers that 
the chair was almost obliged to gavel the 
meeting back to order. 

The incident illuminates the AlAW’s 
most pressing dilemma. It cannot—or 
will not—come up with the money for a 
full-time enforcement unit, and so it pro¬ 
fesses not to need one. Its solution to 
keeping the shady ladies from overrun¬ 
ning the good sports is to use a lot of hol¬ 
ier-than-thou talk. 

“You can’t legislate morality," says 
Texas Women's Athletic Director Don¬ 
na Lopiano, "but I think that women 
are different from men. I don’t think 
we’re doomed to repeating the men’s 
mistakes.” 

“Women have different ego gratifica¬ 
tions than men,” says Baker of Prince¬ 
ton. “Our expectation levels are differ¬ 
ent. and I don’t think we’re headed down 
the same road. There are opportunities 
now that I never had as a girl, and yet 
we’re not pushing young women into the 
same high-pressure recruiting situations 
that men go through." 

But there are indications already that 
there will be a wide discrepancy between 
the letter—and spirit—of the no-harass¬ 
ment rule, which passed by a vote of 
230—212. and the tactics of recruiters. 

“I could turn in 100 violators tomor¬ 
row.” said Kansas State Coach Judy 
Akers only a month after the rule’s 
passage. 

"As soon as they passed the rule, I 
heard coaches joking about it," says Lynn 
George, women’s athletic director at 
George Washington. “They were saying, 
i’ll lake my brother or sister along to 
talk to a recruit.’ Besides, who is going 
to time 'pleasantries’? When do they start 
and stop?” 

"A lot of women in this game are aw¬ 
fully naive—not only about how big it’s 
gotten, but about each other." says Mar¬ 
ianne Stanley, the 23-year-old coach at 
Old Dominion who exemplifies the new 
breed that is taking over the sport. Stan¬ 
ley is not a tenured member of the phys 
ed department. She is strictly a coach. 


and she must win to keep her job. “Wom¬ 
en approach this like a tea party," she 
says. “Well, that's not realistic when 
you're giving out scholarships based on 
athletic ability. The AIAW talks about 
the purity of its system curing its ills. 
What good are rules if they can’t enforce 
them? I just saw a college coach with 
the same high school recruit on four con¬ 
secutive days.” 

When Stanley talks about recruiting 
violations, she speaks from first hand 
knowledge, because she is one of those 
three coaches who have visited the home 
of June Olkowski, a blue-chip six-foot 
forward from St. Maria Gorctti High in 
Philadelphia. It was also a representative 
from Old Dominion who gave Olkowski 
that big recruiting rush at the Spectrum 
doubleheader. These are definite no-nos, 
according to the AIAW Handbook. But, 
then. Rutgers Coach Teresa Grentz has 
been in the Olkowski home. too. So has 
Pat Meiser of Penn State. "This wom¬ 
en’s basketball,” says a bewildered Mrs. 
Eleanor Olkowski, “it's getting to be a 
big deal, isn’t it?” 

Stanley, Grentz and Meiser are not be¬ 
ing singled out for criticism. Richard 
Perry, the USC athletic director, doesn’t 
even consider their activities reprehen¬ 
sible. “I find the AlAW’s rule fiscally ir¬ 
responsible,” he says. “If we’re going to 
spend thousands of dollars a year on ath¬ 
letic scholarships for women, we want 
to attract the best. That mandates eval¬ 
uating those players, finding out what 
kind of people they are and what kind of 
homes they come from." 

In lieu of in-person recruiting, the 
AIAW has instituted “auditions,” which 
a coach may "hostess.” Under these ar¬ 
rangements. a player who has finished 
her junior year in high school must pay 
her own way to an institution for a try¬ 
out. While she is there she can ask and 
be asked every question imaginable. This 
may sound like a clever alternative, but 
in practice it discriminates against stu¬ 
dents who cannot afford to visit campus¬ 
es and, therefore, can never talk in per¬ 
son to coaches about playing college 
basketball—to say nothing about the in¬ 
equities of the whole tryout system, 
which the NCAA long ago wisely out¬ 
lawed. As Jean Balthaser of Pitt says. 
“AIAW rules actually make it easier to 
go after transfer students—I mean recruit 
strictly on the college level—than to try 
to deal with these silly regulations for as¬ 
sessing high school talent.” 

continued 
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The transfer rule, which allows wom¬ 
en to play without sacrificing a year of el¬ 
igibility. was another major point of con¬ 
tention in Atlanta. Lopiano, a supporter 
of the rule, says. “Every year 15% to 18% 
of the 80.000 women athletes at AIAW 
schools transfer. Why should we penal¬ 
ize them? They have the right to seek a 
better education—maybe the second 
school has a better law program—and 
still participate in collegiate sports. And 
what if they do transfer for athletic rea¬ 
sons? Athletes should have the same 
rights as all other students." 

That seems reasonable enough, except 
that basketball is supposed to be an ex¬ 
tracurricular activity. With no women’s 
NBA and certainly not enough college 
coaching jobs to go around, it is odd that 
an educationally minded administrator 
would support a system that encourages 
women to transfer solely for athletic rea¬ 
sons. In addition, under AIAW rules, a 
transfer student may play basketball im¬ 
mediately. but must forfeit her scholar¬ 
ship. which is sometimes essential to her 
remaining in school. The NCAA’s meth¬ 
od is to allow the athletes to keep the 
scholarships but lose a year’s eligibility. 

“Most of the athletes I’ve known who 
transferred did so because they wanted 
to be a starter instead of the third guard,” 
says Detroit’s Sims. “I should know, be¬ 
cause I left the University of Michigan 
and a great business school just to play 
basketball at Immaculata but transferred 
back to Michigan when I realized my ed¬ 
ucation would be more important to me 
in the long run. I am an assistant wom¬ 
en’s athletic director at Detroit mainly 
because of my degree in business from 
Michigan, not because 1 played basket¬ 
ball at Immaculata.” 

Though schools like Rutgers and Ne- 
vada-Las Vegas have already gained the 
nickname “Transfer U.," the row over 
the transfer rule centers around another 
young coach, Pat Head of Tennessee. 

Two years ago, when Center Trish 
Roberts left Emporia (Kans.) State and 
turned up at Tennessee for her senior sea¬ 
son, opposing coaches winked at each 
other and congratulated Head on her 
good fortune. That was putting it mildly, 
seeing as how Roberts, a member of the 
1976 U.S. Olympic team, poured in 51 
points in her first game and led the Lady 
Vols to that third-place finish in last 
year’s national tournament. When For¬ 
ward Cindy Brogdon of Mercer Univer¬ 
sity transferred this season to Tennes¬ 


see—where she has averaged 23 points 
a game—rival coaches stopped winking 
and began blinking in disbelief. True, 
Brogdon had been Head's roommate in 
Montreal when they both played on the 
Olympic team. It is also true that Brog¬ 
don’s coach at Mercer, the flamboyant 
Peggy Collins, had quit to take the Mis¬ 
sissippi State job, and Cindy was ripe to 
be persuaded to go elsewhere. But how 
did the switch come about and who made 
the first move? 

What disturbs Mercer officials is that 
Head and Roberts both showed up at the 
Georgia Hall of Fame dinner in Atlanta 
in February 1977. They had good reason 
for being there, because Roberts, a Geor¬ 
gia native, was being honored and log¬ 
ically would have been accompanied by 
her coach. The only snag is that Head 
was seen talking to Brogdon. who still 
had not finished her sophomore season 
at Mercer. Although this conversation 
may have been innocuous, the AIAW’s 
reliance on self-policing left Head open 
to allegations of “tampering" by her 
rivals. 

“If there was enticement by Pat Head, 
and if it happened that night, 1 can’t 
prove it," says Mercer Athletic Director 
John Mitchell. “But Ed Nixon, the Al¬ 
abama coach, is a friend of Cindy’s, and 
he will tell you what she told him.” 

/ i» I ixon says. “Cindy told me she was 
UvJ going to Tennessee because she 
wanted the chance to play on a national 
champion this year. She also said the Vols 
had offered her a postgraduate scholar¬ 
ship and an assistant coaching position 
when she was through playing.” 

The coaching offer is a severe viola¬ 
tion of AIAW rules, and by June 1977 
the heat Tennessee was getting over the 
alleged tampering with Brogdon prompt¬ 
ed its women’s athletic director. Gloria 
Ray, to write a letter to Mitchell. It read 
in part: 

“Dear Mr. Mitchell: I think Cindy 
made it very clear in her interview that 
it was her decision to transfer and she 
did so for her own reasons.... My belief 
is that she was ready for a change and 
that she made a very difficult decision 
after much thought and prayer. ... I am 
concerned when words such as ’tamper¬ 
ing’ and ’illegal recruiting’ are used when 
articles are written about Cindy’s deci¬ 
sion to transfer....” 

This sounded like a non-denial denial 
to Mitchell, and it struck him as odd that 


he got a letter from Ray, though he had 
never requested an explanation from 
Tennessee. So last fall he verbally pro¬ 
tested Brogdon’s transfer to AIAW of¬ 
ficials. He has not heard a word from 
them. 

Tennessee Tech's coach. Marynell 
Meadors, was at one time thinking of re¬ 
porting Head to the E & E Committee 
for allegedly tampering with one of 
Tech's players—sophomore Forward 
Pam Chambers, who has a 16-point scor¬ 
ing average this year and leads the Gold¬ 
en Eaglettes in steals and assists. Says 
Meadors. “I learned during last year’s re¬ 
gional and national tournaments that Pat 
was trying to recruit Chambers. When I 
confronted Pat with this, she said my stu¬ 
dent assistant coach had initiated the 
proposition as part of a package deal to 
get a coaching job at Tennessee. I 
couldn’t be sure my assistant hadn’t, and 
so I let it drop. The scary thing about 
the transfer rule is that it would be pos¬ 
sible for someone to come in here and de¬ 
stroy my program overnight.” 

Compared to the total of 100-plus vi¬ 
olations for which the NCAA has cited 
the men’s programs at Long Beach State, 
Southwestern Louisiana, Minnesota and 
Nevada-Las Vegas in recent years, the 
women’s practices seem like small con¬ 
cerns. But as an omen of the direction in 
which the women’s game is headed, these 
practices hardly support the AIAW’s of¬ 
ficial position that its game is essentially 
pure and that self-policing makes sense. 

While researching this story Sports 
Illustrated representatives inter¬ 
viewed coaches and athletic administra¬ 
tors in 27 states and received many re¬ 
ports of rules violations. More than three- 
fourths of those surveyed said self¬ 
policing was a farce. One of them was 
Chris Weller, the women’s basketball 
coach at Maryland. “The AIAW is play¬ 
ing ostrich,” she says. “It won't make 
rules with teeth in them because that 
would be an admission that certain things 
are going on that the AIAW claims nev¬ 
er happen.” 

Not only does the E & E Committee al¬ 
most never put anybody on probation, 
but when it does, it also keeps the pro¬ 
bation secret. There is little deterrent 
value in that, and so Jeanne Rowlands, 
head’of the Eastern Region's E & E Com¬ 
mittee, soon will ask her regional board 
to recommend publication of violators’ 
names. That way schools not on proba¬ 
tion can refuse to schedule schools that 
continued 
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BMW WILL NEVER BUILD A 
CONVENTIONAL LUXURY SEDAN 
BECAUSE NO ONE AT BMW 
COULD BEAR TO DRIVE ONE. 


INTRODUCING THE BMW 733i . 

In the sedate and somewhat stuffy 
world of the very expensive luxury sedan 
the BMW 733i is indeed rare. 

While most of the world’s automakers 
are apparently quite content to produce 
solidly engineered, elegantly appointed, 
carefully crafted carriages for the gentry, 
we at the Bavarian Motor Works are not 


so easily satisfied. 

Racing engineers by nature and by 
profession, it has long been our conten¬ 
tion that, while the pursuit of luxury is no 
vice, extraordinary performance is the 
only thing that makes an expensive car 
worth the money. 

So, while the BMW 733i provides all 
the creature comforts one could sanely 


require of an automobile—supple leather, 
full-power accessories, etc—it provides a 
driving experience so unusual, so exhila¬ 
rating it will spoil you for any other car. 

AGAIN IN SIZE WITH 

The genius of the BMW 733i lies not 
in the fact that it is—by European stan¬ 
dards—large and luxurious. 


© 1978 BMW of North America, Inc. 











The technical feat involved here is 
hat the engineers at BMW nave man¬ 
aged to incorporate the aforementioned 
qualities into a car that retains the per- 
ormance characteristics of a BMW 
Under the hood of the 733i is the 
ame basic engine that powers the BMW 
ace cars. A 3.3-liter. electronically fuel- 
njected masterpiece of engneering that 
he editors of Road & Track magazine 
inequivocally call. the most refined 
>lme six in the world" 

Its four speed manual transmission 
automatic is available) slips precisely 
nto each gear Its acceleration comes up 
moothly, with the turbine-like whine pe- 
uliarto BMW 

Its suspension system—independent 
m all four wheels, with a new and 
•atented "double-pivot" front geometry 
-is astonishingly quick and clean through 
he corners 

And. rather than reduce or distort 


driver "road feel"—as do the steering sys- 
i terns found in many of todays passive 
; luxury sedans—the suspension system of 
the BMW 733i is designed to provide the 
driver, through the steering wheel, with 
instant, precise information at all times, 
under all conditions 

THE INTEGRATION QF MAN 
AND MACHINE. 

While the interior of the conventional 
i luxury sedan is deliberately planned to 
isolate the driver from the world outside, 
the road beneath and the mechanical 
I functionings of the car. the interior of the 
BMW 733i is biomechamcally engineered 
to literally include the driver as one of the 
functioning parts of the car 

The driver's seat is adjustable for both 
seat angle and height. 

All instruments and controls are stra- 
! tegically positioned to help avoid even a 
, split-second loss of concentration 
Pedal direction and pedal pressure 


have been carefully balanced to reduce 
fatigue and facilitate effortless gear 
changing. 

So successfully is this integration of 
man and machine accomplished that, 
when you drive the BMW 733i for the 
first time, you will experience an almost 
total oneness with the car. 

As the editors of Motor Trend maga¬ 
zine once observed. "The reaction to a 
BMW is always the same The first time 
driver takes the wheel and after a few 
minutes no other automobile will ever be 
the same again" 

If the thought of owning such a car 
intrigues you. call us anytime, toll-free, 
at 800-243-6000 (Conn 
1-800-882 6500) and we'll 
arrange a thorough test 
drive for you at your nearest 
BMW dealer 
THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
Bavarian Motor Marks, Munich. Germany 
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TOO FAST continued 


are. “There is an extraordinary amount 
of smoke.” says Rowlands. “I'm unable 
to make an intelligent judgment about 
how much fire there really is. But we're 
not going to run around the country po¬ 
licing everybody. Otherwise, we'd have 
to create an incredible bureaucracy." 

“I'm glad the AIAW doesn't have 
enough problems to have a real enforce¬ 
ment committee," says USC’s Perry with 
a pound of sarcasm. “The NCAA didn’t 
back in 1929. either." 

That was the year the Carnegie Re¬ 
port was published, acknowledging that 
college athletics was rife with abuses that 
needed cleaning up. But it wasn't until 
1952 that the NCAA found that efforts 
to enforce rules without a police force 
were a waste of time. That year it em¬ 
powered a subcommittee to process cases 
of rules violations. 

“This may sound funny, but the 
NCAA made its mark in infractions.” 
says Big Ten Commissioner Wayne 
Duke. who. along with Walter Byers, two 
secretaries and a bookkeeper, constituted 
the entire NCAA staff in 1952. “It was 
when the NCAA put the Kentucky bas¬ 
ketball team on probation in '52 that peo¬ 
ple really took notice that severe pun¬ 
ishments would be handed out.',’ 

Faith, trust and good intentions, words 
left over from early NCAA conventions, 
were bandied about at the Colony Square 
in Atlanta as though they were a three- 
member enforcement unit all by them¬ 
selves. But only stronger legislation can 
control the unrestrained growth of wom¬ 
en’s basketball. Rather than crowing 
about a purity that does not exist, the 
women might better take a good look at 
the NCAA—which despite its failings 
has strong rules and takes significant 
measures to enforce them—and try to im¬ 
prove on it. 

The AIAW’s unwillingness to institute 
rigorous procedures to police infractions 
was one of the causes of the rift that be¬ 
came evident in Atlanta between those 
who want broad-based athletic programs 
for women and those who have decided 
that ego gratification and a day in the 
sun are what women deserve after years 
of athletic deprivation. A disproportion¬ 
ate share of the monies mandated by Title 
IX. which could be used to add a varsity 
field-hockey team to a school’s program 
or to fund a traveling schedule for the vol¬ 
leyball squad, is being spent to hype the 
basketball program at places like Old Do¬ 
minion. The question of emphasis has 



High-schooler Olkowski finds rivals' drives easier to stop than illegal visits by college coaches 


been argued by Karol Kahrs of the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois and by Cal Papatsos of 
Queens (N.Y.) College. 

Kahrs. an assistant director of wom¬ 
en's athletics, registered her disgust while 
the AIAW convention was in the midst 
of a heated battle over whether a school 
should have to offer a specified number 
of other sports in order to compete in Di¬ 
vision I basketball. Her message was this: 
“I didn’t hear anybody mention her bud¬ 
get when we were talking about provid¬ 
ing tutors for athletes. I didn’t hear any¬ 
body mention her budget when we were 
voting to give scholarships. But now that 
we’re asking a school to provide other 
sports besides basketball, all I hear is how 
budgets won't allow them.” 

Papatsos. a retired faculty member, is 
one of the AlAW's most avid feminists 
and its resident pragmatist. “Success has 
many prices." she says. “How do you 
measure what women have paid in their 
quest for equality? When Title IX came 
along we had to take the whole bag. and 
that started the dilemma. Men were get¬ 
ting blazers, so we wanted them, too. 
Women are no different than men when 


it comes to handling power. When we 
get it, the same negatives will apply. So 
what? Personally. I’ve always wanted to 
do two things. One. escape to Brazil with 
SI million in embezzled funds, because 
that would mean a woman finally had ac¬ 
cess to that kind of cash. Second, write 
The Godmother." 

Critics of Walter Byers, the Godfather 
of the NCAA, claim he no longer worries 
about controlling men’s games, as long as 
the promotion of them is going well. A 
similar statement could be made about 
the AIAW leadership, which apparently 
does not plan to lose any sleep over the 
incidences of wrongdoing, as long as it 
does not interfere with the women's quest 
for a fair share of the action. 

“Enforcing rules that people don't 
really want to obey can be a lonely task." 
says Duke. “It doesn’t make you feel good 
when you come home at night. I try to re¬ 
main optimistic. But I’ve been going to 
NCAA conventions for 25 years, and 1 
see much the same problems now as I al¬ 
ways did. Just different people, different 
faces. Maybe in the near future those fa¬ 
ces will belong to women." end 
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WRESTLING / Herman Weiskopf 


I n one sense, you could say the 
South is rising again. In another, 
you could say it's falling under a suc¬ 
cession of duck-unders. leg sweeps 
and high crotches. Dixie, you see. 
is in the midst of a collegiate wres¬ 
tling boom. 

For years, the only Deep South 
team of merit was Arnold (Swede) 
Umbach's Auburn Tigers. Umbach. 
who grew up in Oklahoma, a wres¬ 
tling hotbed, ended 30 years of 
coaching in 1973 with 25 Southeast¬ 
ern Intercollegiate Wrestling Asso¬ 
ciation team titles, two Southeastern 
Conference championships and a 
249-28-5 record. 

“The only wrestling many South¬ 
erners knew for a long time was the 
professional kind." Umbach says. 
“When we got the sport into the 
SEC in 1970. we polled the schools 
to sec how many would have teams. 

1 still remember Mississippi’s reply: 
'Never.' I wanted to build the sport 
throughout the South, so I put on 
clinics everywhere. But I 'spect peo¬ 
ple from the Midwest and the North 
laughed at Southern wrestling." 

Well, the joke is over. During the 
1960s. only seven wrestlers from 
Southern schools placed in the top six at 
NCAA tournaments. In the ’70s. 16 have 
earned that distinction, nine in the past 
two years. What’s more, four coaches— 
all from up North—have led their SEC 
teams into the top 20 this season: Fletch¬ 
er Carr (Erie. Pa.) at Kentucky. Gary 
Schneider (Massapequa. N.Y.Iat Florida. 
Tom Milkovich I Maple Heights. Ohio) at 
Auburn, and Larry Sciacchetano (Tea- 
neck. N.J.) at Louisiana State. 

The main reason for this meteoric rise 
is a 2-year-old NCAA ruling that limits 
colleges to 11 wrestling scholarships. 
That has curtailed the stockpiling of tal¬ 
ent by teams such as Oklahoma. Okla¬ 
homa State. Iowa and Iowa State, which 
often signed good prospects just to pre¬ 
vent them from going elsewhere. 

Vital, loo. has been the all-out efTort 
by Southern schools to improve their 
wrestling programs. LSU Athletic Direc¬ 
tor Carl Maddox says. “When the SEC 
gets into a sport, it goes all the way. The 
SEC only recently got into swimming. 



Coaches like LSU's Sciacchetano have 
come to grips with Southern wrestling 

After the fall 
in Dixieland 

but at last year's NCAAs. three of the 
five top teams were from our confer¬ 
ence." And then there have been hordes 
of high school seniors from w restling-rich 
New Jersey. New York. Ohio and Penn¬ 
sylvania. who have flocked South to join 
in the empire building. 

Being given the coaching job at a 
Southern university used to be akin to 
being handed a rotten apple—"Sorry. Al. 
you’re the wrestling coach this season"— 
but now it’s more of a juicy plum. When 
the LSU position opened up two years 
ago. more than 50 applicants were 
screened before the then 33-year-old 
Sciacchetano (pronounced Shack-uh- 
tan-oh) was chosen 

Shack had a 137-31-5 record in 12 
seasons at New York Maritime and 
Montclair (N.J.) Stale. He also has a 
knack for recruiting, an invaluable asset 
in the suddenly furious skirmishing 
among SEC teams for the top high school 
prospects. 

"I left LSU because I disagreed with 


the administration about recruit¬ 
ing.” says Shack's predecessor. Dale 
Ketelsen. “The way to build the pro¬ 
gram. I felt, was to recruit the local 
boys, not to bring in a lot of out¬ 
siders." 

“One reason I came here was be¬ 
cause the administration committed 
itself to letting me recruit from coast 
to coast.” Shack says. “I got the job 
in May of '76. By then all the blue- 
chip high-schoolers were signed. I 
decided to save most of my schol¬ 
arships. sutler through the first sea¬ 
son and hope for a good recruiting 
year the next time around. Last year 
I spent an awful lot of time on the 
road. High school wrestling in the 
South is in its infancy, so I had to 
travel to where the best prospects 
were." 

Shack's anticipated agony—his 
1976-77 team was 5-12—was fol¬ 
lowed by the ecstasy of recruiting 
triumph. He set his sights on 11 high 
school All-Americas and bagged 
nine. 

"Recruiting is multifaceted." says 
Shack, who is six feel. 230 pounds 
and wears a mustache as big as a 
broom. "To get top prospects you’ve 
got to have a big-time schedule, excel¬ 
lent facilities and a school that offers a 
well-rounded program of athletics and 
academics. Being able to offer Northern 
kids warm winter weather also helps." 

When Shack got home from his for¬ 
ays to the North, he sent postcards of 
the sunny South to the prospects he had 
visited, and on his follow-up phone calls 
he was careful to do most of his phoning 
on days when the North was snowbound. 
Shack’s roster is now stacked with 30 
wrestlers from 10 states, and 28 of them 
are from above the Mason-Dixon Line 
Although in one breath Shack says. 
“1 don't intend to spend my life coach¬ 
ing." he adds in the next, “There’s noth¬ 
ing in the world that's as exciting." Cer¬ 
tainly. this season has been. Shack has 
built so well so fast that the nationally 
17th-ranked Tigers won the SEC title and 
feel that they could be headed for an 
NCAA championship in the next two or 
three years. For the SEC meet. Shack res¬ 
urrected the Chinese Bandits, the gung- 
continued 
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Technics introduces our direct-drive 
performance at your kind of price. 

*149.95 manual. 

*179.95 automatic. 


Other turntables have been chasing our 
performance specs since the day we 
introduced direct drive. Now Technics 
introduces a new standard. Our 
direct-drive performance at your kind 
of price. Introducing the SL-1900 
automatic and SL-2000 manual. 

If you want the convenience of an 
automatic, choose the SL-1900. Its 
tonearm sets down, lifts off and stops. 
Repeats up to six plays. Or even plays 
continuously. 

And you'll get unsurpassed specs 
and features for an automatic at its 
price. Like inaudible wow and flutter at 
0.03% WRMS. Undetectable rumble of 
-73dB. And a 321 element one-chip 1C 
to automatically correct any deviation 
in motor speed. 


If you choose the SL-2000 manual 
you'll get our kind of direct-drive 
performance for under $150. 

Choose either turntable and you'll 
get a computer-analyzed S-shaped 
tonearm. Oil-damped cueing. 
Anti-skating control. An illuminated 
stroboscope. Pitch controls variable by 
10%. A hinged detachable dust cover. 
Even an integral base molded of 
anti-resonant materials to minimize 
acoustic feedback. 

See your Technics dealer. And you’ll 
see why Technics SL-1900 and SL-2000 
are your kind of turntables. 

’Technics recommended price, but actual retail price will be set by dealers. 

Technics 
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COLLEGE WRESTLING continued 


ho third unit on LSU’s 1958 national 
championship football team. The coach 
outfitted his wrestler* in purple and gold 
T shirts with Chinese bandits in oriental- 
type letters on the front.“lt*s a gimmick." 
he says, “but it worked." 

Though seven of Shack’s starters are 
freshmen and his team has had an in¬ 
ordinate number of injuries, he directed 
a remarkable turnabout this season. Lou¬ 
isiana State’s record was 10-5. with all 
the losses coming against top-20 teams. 
The Tigers’ most notable victory was a 
27-14 thrashing of Florida, only the sec¬ 
ond loss in the last 30 SEC dual meets 
for the Gators. 

LSU has sent four wrestlers, three of 
them freshmen, to this week's NCAA 
championships at College Park. Md. Two 
of the finest are 134-pound conference 
champion Mike Chinn and heavyweight 
George Atiyeh. Chinn, a senior who left 
the University of Oklahoma after three 
seasons, works out with a boxer—a dog 
named Obie with whom he goes on dai¬ 
ly runs. Atiyeh is a 6' 4". 245-pound 


Pennsylvanian who won two state titles 
as a high-schooler. Following the 76 high 
school football season, he was acclaimed 
by a panel of college coaches as the best 
high school player in the country. He 
started at defensive tackle for LSU last 
fall and then joined the wrestling squad. 
In one of his first matches he built a 6-1 
lead over Oklahoma State's 6' 7". 370- 
pound Jimmy Jackson, a two-time 
NCAA champion, but made a freshman’s 
error and was pinned. Since then he has 
won all nine of his matches, seven of 
them by falls. The last of these victories 
was over Harold Smith of Kentucky, the 
defending conference champion and 
third in last year's NCAAs. 

Neatly carved into a leather visor that 
Atiyeh made in the eighth grade and 
which he has been wearing ever since 
are a beer mug. a four-ace poker hand 
and a cigar. "Being an athlete keeps me 
away from those things.” Atiyeh says. "I 
try to be straight, because I believe you 
have to be if you want to be an athlete. I 
came here because I wanted to compete 


for a school that was good in football 
and wrestling. Shack's Pack is going 
places." 

Southern fans must think all their 
wrestling teams arc headed in the right 
direction. As few as 50 people used to 
attend wrestling matches at Southern 
colleges: now as many as 4.500 show 
up for dual meets. The region's record 
crowds will be at Maryland this week. 
Sellouts are virtually guaranteed for all 
six sessions. 

No one is more pleased about this than 
Sully Krouse. who is finishing his 31st 
and final season as Maryland coach. “I've 
finally accomplished my goal." he says. 
"A couple of weeks ago. the ACC ath¬ 
letic directors ordered us to move our 
conference wrestling tournament back a 
day so that it wouldn't conflict with the 
ACC basketball tournament. The ADs 
wanted logo right from there to the wres¬ 
tling finals the next day. For years you 
couldn't gel our ADs to watch wrestling. 
Now they insist upon seeing it. The South 
is rising again." In one sense. eno 
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blade disposable. 
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Since when 
do you drink 

Jim Beam? 


“Since I first heard it ordered 
thousands of drinks ago’.’ 
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Ron Lenzi, Bartender. 
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People like Ron enjoy 
smooth, light, mellow Jim Beam 
for exactly the same reason 
you do: taste. 

For six uninterrupted 
generations now, the Beam 
family has been making the 
World's Finest Bourbon. 
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PRO BASKETBALL / Curry Kirkpatrick 


The scarlet 
letter is Z 

The zone may be illegal, but everybody 
in the league is using it. rule or no rule 


U nless you are a coal miner or Cheryl 
Tiegs, you may be as alarmed as ev¬ 
erybody else at the newest four-letter 
monstrosity that is rampaging through 
the newspapers, giving off enough evil 
connotations to get the entire sport of 
basketball thrown into jail. Unlike some 
of its predecessors—p-i-l-l. for instance, 
d-o-p-e. or even s-e-x—the word has not 
yet been banned in every God-fearing 
American household. But it is getting 
there. 

As a matter of fact, the epithet in ques¬ 
tion. “zone" ... Whew! There it is. 
Doesn’t it even sound ugly? Z. as in zit. 
O. as in oaf. N. as in nasty E. as in eccch. 
Historically it has been as dirty, as abom¬ 
inable and as strenuously to-be-eschewed 
a basketball term as a coach could utter. 
A zone defense always has implied that 
you arc weak and lily-livered. A zone says 
you arc afraid to match up with the oth¬ 
er guy fair and square, head on. face-to- 
face, like. oh. you know, like a real man. 
A zone is a gimmick, a trick, an outrage 
against truth, fairness, art and Peter Pan. 
Put that follow from San Clemente on a 
basketball court and you know he would 
immediately go into a zone. 

Why. even in the college branch of 
the game all the wonderful legendary 
mentors of yesteryear piously claimed 
they avoided the zone defense like the 
plague. UCLA's John Wooden said he 
never used one. Ho. ho. (Don't ask Artis 
Gilmore how the Bruins stopped him and 
Jacksonville in the 1970 NCAA cham¬ 
pionship game.) And the late, always 
great Adolph Rupp, sly Baron that he 
was, fabricated a polysyllabic disguise for 
it when the Kentucky Wildcats went into 
what suspiciously resembled a stationary 
deployment of their defensive troops. 
“Now. boys, that was no zone," Adolph 


would drawl. “What you-all saw out 
there was the old stratified, transitional, 
hyperbolic paraboloid.” 

A fortnight ago at the ACC tourna¬ 
ment. North Carolina Assistant Coach 
Eddie Fogler defended his team’s much- 
maligned (for slowing the pace) “four 
corners” offense by verbally fast-break¬ 
ing to the opposite extreme and cutting 
to ribbons none other than the zone de¬ 
fense. "The single biggest slowdown fac¬ 
tor in basketball is the zone.” Fogler said. 
After which, naturally. North Carolina 
went out and used it some of the lime 
and lost, and Duke used it practically all 
the time and won. 

Of course, the zone defense is illegal 
in pro basketball. Say what? Say illegal. 
Then. too. the speed limit is 55 mph on 
our highways. And snorting the ticket 
stubs is not permitted at our rock con¬ 
certs. Also, children under 18 are not al¬ 
lowed to see The Betsy unless accom¬ 
panied by parent or adult. In reality, the 
ordinance against zone defenses in the 
NBA is the most trampled-upon sports 
regulation since somebody ruled that 
hockey players should not open up heads 
with their sticks. 

The NBA rule is written plainly 
enough, right there under "Fouls and 
Penalties. I2A. Section I.” The rule 
states flatly that a zone defense is not per¬ 
mitted. a zone in the pros being when a 
defensive player stands in the key area 
more than three seconds or when a de¬ 
fender is more than six to eight feet away 
from his man. Moreover, says the rule 
book, "the offensive team must prove the 
defensive team is not adhering to the rule 
as written by sending a player or players 
through the defense." If no defender fol¬ 
lows these players, a zone is obviously 
being used and a violation should be 
called. 

In the NBA’s Russellian era. there was 
less open-lloor activity than now and few 
centers ventured far from the basket. This 
made it possible for Boston’s esteemed 
Bill Russell—titular defensive specialist 
that he was—to camp inside and protect 
the hoop as well as reject the advances 
of opposing pivotmen. because they were 
seldom more than two feet away, let 
alone six feet. The Celtics tunneled ev¬ 
erybody into Russell to be gobbled up 
like so many helpless flies detoured into 
a spider web. But make no mistake about 
it: Bill Russell played a zone. 

In the current pro game, featuring 


more mobile big men. faster and quicker 
ball movement, smarter and bolder 
coaches and, especially, the influx of 
ABA-inspircd pressing and trapping de¬ 
fenses (which referees, if not Joe Fan, 
seem to have a hard time distinguishing 
from zones), it is easy to understand why 
the scarlet letter Z has come into such 
vogue. And easier still to see—and 
hear—how the rule is broken. 

• In Oakland. Golden State GM Scotty 
Stirling sends a film of a Warrior-Laker 
game to Norm Drucker. the NBA’s su¬ 
pervisor of officials, which shows Rick 
Barry angling through the defense to the 
basket lime after time without accom¬ 
paniment. So little attention is paid him 
by his defender that Barry might as well 
be strolling off to his hair weaver. But 
the Lakers are issued only one zone warn¬ 
ing all night. Stirling says he heard that 
when the league’s competition commit¬ 
tee took a look at the film, all someone 
said was, “The Warrior bench didn’t 
bitch enough." 

• In Philadelphia, the 76ers quintuple- 
team Karcem Abdul-Jabbar so complete¬ 
ly that he seldom gets off a thought, much 
less a shot. Afterward Abdul is queried 
about the strange defense and says. 
“Well, if that wasn’t a zone, the 76ers 
should have at least been given some 
parking tickets." 

• In New Jersey. Coach Kevin Loughery 
holds up five fingers, and the Nets go 
into their Dis-co. Disco Duck alignment, 
wherein Bernard King finds himself 
guarding three men on the same play and 
6' 0" Kevin Porter finds himself check¬ 
ing a 7-footer. “Zone?” Loughery says, 
under intense questioning at precinct 
headquarters. "You must be seeing 
things, officer. What wc do is trap." 

• In Atlanta. Coach Hubie Brown ex¬ 
plains how his team does not play a zone: 
"Wc are overmatched at four positions, 
usually five. We can’t let you bring the 
ball down, back us in low and shoot in 
our faces. So we press and trap and dou¬ 
ble-team. We work hard at staying with¬ 
in the rules. We do not stand around." 
Brown's audience is tot) properly mys¬ 
tified to ask why. in the game moments 
earlier. Brown was screaming at his con¬ 
fused Hawks. "Stay, stay, slay! Dammit, 
just stay there!" as the opposition guards 
drifted through Atlanta’s pressing, trap¬ 
ping. double-teaming and non-standing- 
around defense. 

• In Los Angeles, the Times' Ted Green. 

continued 
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PRO BASKETBALL continued 


Match Point 

The bold stroke of a 
soft tip pen - the 
finesse of a ball point. 
Each Cross writing 
instrument is 
masterfully executed 
to complement your 
style. In select and 
precious metals. 



who covers the Lakers, is asked if lhai 
learn ever employs the infamous zone. 
“I think their regular defense is a zone." 
Green says. "I can't remember the Lak¬ 
ers playing man-to-rnan. I know they 
never get six to eight feci close to any¬ 
body." Jerry West, the coach, is asked 
the same thing. ‘'Hell. yes. we play zone." 
he says. "The best one. too." 

So what we have here is a failure to de¬ 
lineate. Placing all the cards on the table 
now. face up, it is safe to say that at one 
time or another everybody in the NBA 
uses a zone defense. When Bill Walton 
of Portland floats around the key pre¬ 
tending to be searching for his man when 
he really is looking for a bit of cucumber 
extract, that is a zone. When the Wash¬ 
ington Bullets pack their front-line mon¬ 
sters inside and shut off access to every¬ 
thing but the Belt Parkway, that is a zone. 
When the Denver Nuggets abandon their 
own people to gang-attack a single man 
as if he had just accused John Denver of 
being a mass polluter, that. too. could be 
construed as a zone. 

Weak teams use the zone to cut the 
clock and keep opponents out on the pe¬ 
rimeter. Strong teams use it to protect 
their valuable players when they are in 
foul trouble. Middling teams use it to al¬ 
ter the flow and style of a game. Every¬ 
body tries to use it at the end of a quar¬ 
ter. to force a rushed shot from way 
outside. 

"So why not permit it?" says Pete 
Newell, the former college and pro 
coach, who now scouts for the Warriors. 
"We have the best players and coaches 
in the world, but we confess we don't 
play a total game when we have to out¬ 
law a part of basketball which is excel¬ 
lent strategy. People yell 'defense.' they 
know and appreciate what it means to 
prevent points being scored. They never 
yell ‘offense.' I say allow all defensive tac¬ 
tics to make this an even better game.” 

Richie Powers, the senior NBA ref¬ 
eree. evidently agreed with Newell on 
March I when he instructed both New 
Jersey Coach Loughcry and Atlanta 
Coach Brown that he would take no no¬ 
tice of zones (he would not warn them, 
nor call technical fouls against theml in 
a game at Piscataway. N.J.. which the 
Nets won 97-95 (SI. March 13). For his 
action Powers was suspended for three 
games and fined $2,500. a small price to 
pay if Powers' act has anything to do 
with influencing the rules committee ei¬ 
ther to strengthen legislation against 


zones or. better, to wipe it off the books. 

"That rule is like a beard that I've been 
tripping over for 20 years." says Powers. 
"I'd like to see the zone allowed in ex¬ 
hibition games, just to see if it is the 'cat- 
ing-up-the-game' piranha that the own¬ 
ers think it is. I don't believe it. The 24- 
sccond clock was put in to circumvent 
offenses from holding the ball, Zones 
would speed up the defense and force 
the offense to work harder. They would 
make everything balance out." 

Of course, no lawman can take the law 
into his own hands, but in Powers' land¬ 
mark lest case. Atlanta shot 40.7%. made 
29 turnovers and still only lost by two. 
on a technical foul at the end when the 
Haw ks called a time-out they didn't have. 
"The so-called zone defenses had no 
bearing whatsoever on the outcome of 
the game." said Brown. 

Drucker points out that zone warn¬ 
ings are up all around the league, but 
that only about 20 technicals have been 
called (on the second warning) for using 
the zone. That's not even a full week's 
screeching for Loughery. 

“We are working on rewriting the rule 
to put the onus on the defense to show 
they are not using a zone." says Druck- 
cr. Which makes about as much sense as 
anything else that the NBA has come up 
with. In essence, a team will be guilty of 
breaking a stupid rule until it proves it¬ 
self innocent. Terrific. 

"Language will not mitigate the prob¬ 
lem." says Powers. 

The league will have to come to some 
better resolution on this matter by next 
season or continue to be a laughingstock. 
The Kansas City Kings recently took a 
vote on which team has the best zone in 
the league and one player wrote. "They 
all do." Houston Coach Tom Nissalke 
suggests a $5,000 fine for offenders. Den¬ 
ver Coach Larry Brown, again waving 
the torn-to-shreds ABA banner, insists a 
30-sccond clock and three-point baskets 
would waste the zone immediately. 

Then again, there is always the ques¬ 
tion of how really mammoth in impor¬ 
tance the subject is anyway. Aside from 
perhaps helping Hubie Brown become 
the odds-on favorite for Coach of the 
Year, has the zone determined division 
leaders or transformed the balance of 
powef or changed the face of the NBA? 
"I never saw a team that was winning 
use a zone." says George (Ice) Gervin. 
answering everything. "I really ain't paid 
no attention to none of this." end 
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It’s never been easy to predict 
the energy of the future. 


One hundred and fifty years ago. 
when our chief source of fuel was 
wood, few people guessed it would 
someday he coal. 

Seventy five years ago. w hen we 
depended mainly on coal, few peo¬ 
ple foresaw our present dependence 
on petroleum. 

Now. as petroleum becomes more 
difficult to find, its similarly difficult 
to predict the energy of the future. 


But one thing seems certain: The 
next several generations will be char¬ 
acterized by the use of many forms of 
energy -some familiar and some new. 

Today. Conoco produces oil. natu¬ 
ral gas. coal and uranium. And what 
we Team from this effort helps us 
develop tomorrow’s energy, for in¬ 
stance. we’re working on ways to 
change coal into other useful forms, 
such as synthetic gas and oil. 


Thus we can help bridge the time 
gap until still newer forms of energy, 
such as solar, can make an important 
contribution. 

At Conoco we’re not certain what 
the future of energy will be. But we’re 
helping create it. 

(conoco) 

Doing more with energy. 


To learn more about what were doing with energy, write Dept F. Continental Oil Company. Stamford, Conn. 06904 











With his pole vault of 18' 5//' at the NCAA championships, Mike Tully dosed out 
the U.S. indoor season in the same manner he had begun it—setting a world record 

An encore on a high note 


F or a while it looked as if last week's 
NCAA indoor track championships 
would turn out to be one of those De¬ 
troit products that have to be recalled be¬ 
cause of defects. Runners wandered out 
of lanes and were disqualified, or tum¬ 
bled out of contention, or performed 
below par because of injury or sickness; 
batons clattered unpassed to the floor of 
Cobo Arena: and coaches suffered severe 
brain fade. But then, as the two-day meet 
moved toward its finale on Saturday af¬ 
ternoon. Mike Tully and Franklin Jacobs 
did their bit for quality control, and the 
14th annual meet, as well as the 1978 in¬ 
door season, ended up glittering like a 
custom-finished Caddy. 

Tully. the 21-year-old UCLA senior 
who hopes to become a Hollywood ac¬ 
tor. was the biggest star. In true show- 


business tradition, his was the final act 
on the card. Shortly after the last race 
had been run and Texas-EI Paso had 
claimed yet another NCAA indoor team 
championship. Tully raised his own 
world indoor record in the pole vault 
from 18' 4" to 18' 514". The performance 
was the result of what he later critiqued 
as “a really sloppy vault.” He was not 
being overly modest. Tully had brushed 
the crossbar as he tucked over it. then 
landed flat on his back in the pit and 
watched as the bar continued to bounce 
vigorously on its support pegs. 

■‘I thought it was going to fall off for 
sure,” Tully said after the bar had quit 
trembling. In a rush to catch an early 
flight to Los Angeles—and a good night's 
sleep before Sunday's UCLA dual meet 
with Long Beach State—Tully took three 


hurried shots at I8'8%", a height no 
vaulter had ever cleared indoors or out. 
Knocking the bar off with his 1) shins. 
2) waist and 3) legs. Tully never came 
close. 

While the pole vault was providing a 
rousing finale, the crowd of 9.300 got an¬ 
other high out of Jacobs, who was high- 
jumping three car lengths away from the 
vaulting pit and alternating world-record 
attempts with Tully. Making good on a 
promise he advanced last year, when he 
could not even clear the opening height 
of 6' 10". Jacobs won this year’s event 
at T 5", breaking the meet record of 
T 314" set by UTEP’s Greg Joy in 1977. 

Jacobs then made two attempts at 
7' 814". a height that is one inch more 
than the world record he held until Vla¬ 
dimir Yashchenko broke it with a leap 
of T 814" the next day at the European 
indoor championships in Milan. On both 
tries the 5' 8" Fairleigh Dickinson soph¬ 
omore knocked the bar off with his back, 
but it is doubtful that the crowd would 
have been more appreciative had he suc¬ 
ceeded. The proximity of the two ath¬ 
letes in their world-record quests riveted 
attention, raised goosebumps and com¬ 
manded dead silence as few track meets 
ever do. And the fact that the stars of 
the final act were two Americans also 
helped. 

Which brings us to UTEP. a team load¬ 
ed with runners from Kenya, which has 
won the NCAA team championship four 
times in the past five years. Last season, 
however. Washington Slate won the ti¬ 
tle by half a point over the Miners, thanks 
in large part to Henry Rono and Samson 
Kimombwa who are also Kenyan. With 
Rono and Kimombwa weakened by flu. 
the Cougars were not in contention for 
the team title last week; instead, the sur¬ 
prise challenger was Auburn. Villanova. 
which had been expected to be UTEP's 
chief rival, wound up third because of a 
scries of mistakes that should leave it 
thankful for a finish in the top five. 

UTEP scored 33 of its 44 points on Fri¬ 
day, when foreign athletes took the first 
five events and finished 1-2-3-4-5 in the 
three-mile run. won by John Treacy of 
Providence and Ireland. UTEP scored 16 
points in the race with a second, third 
continued 
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THE NEW MONTE CARLO. 

YOUR OWN PERSONAL "DRIVER'S SUITE'.' 


jfome in, sit down, relax. 
Feel the fabric, grip 
i the wheel, enjoy the view. 
Already your senses are 
saying; This is different, this is 
special, this is me. 


This is The New Monte 
Carlo, a thoroughly contemporary, 
distinctively sculptured personal 
luxury car from Chevrolet. 

Your own finely furnished 
Driver's Suite!' 

Come in, sit down, relax. 


Vi 


A Room with a View. 

jlou'll sit on broad full-foam 


j seats, molded for comfort 
i and covered in tasteful 
cloth in your choice of five colors. 

The floor is thickly carpeted, 
not just where you can see it but 
even under the seat. 

Overhead, Monte Carlo's 
acoustical ceiling" helps to keep 
things hushed. 

Tall side windows let in plenty 
of light and give you a panoramic 
view of the passing landscape, 
while dual mode ventilation brings 
in a steady flow of new air, even 
at low speeds. 

There are pull straps on the 
doors, handsome dual pods to 
house the instruments and controls, 
a smart delta-spoke steering wheel 
covered in soft vinyl. 

The glove box is lighted, 
of course. 

As is the ashtray. 


A Room with Some Room. 


jfhen we sat down to design 
this trim, new-size 
automobile, we devoted a 
great deal of attention to room 
and comfort. With these rather 
surprising results: 

1. There is more leg room in 
The New Monte Carlo 
than last year. 



2. There is more head room. 

3. There is more hip room 
in the rear. 

4. The back seat is easier to get 
into and out of than before. 

5. There is more usable room 
in the trunk than last year. 

Expanded space. It’s one of many 
major improvements you'll enjoy 
in The New Monte Carlo. 


Don't Just Sit There. 

■ ome in, sit down, relax. 
Put on the belt, turn 
on the engine, take off 
down the road. 


Get the feel of this beautifully 
engineered car in motion, over 
bumps, up hills, through curves. 

Smile. 

Enjoy yourself. 

You've got front and rear 
stabilizer bars beneath you, 
teaming with steel-belted radial- 
ply tires to provide that nice 
firm feeling on the road. 

You've got Monte Carlo's 
road-tuned suspension, with big 
coil springs at all four wheels, 
helping to smooth out the rough 
spots. And 14 rubber body mounts 
to soak up sound and vibration. 

Reduced overhang and a 
shorter turning diameter than 
last year's Monte Carlo give the 
car new agility in city traffic, 
cramped quarters and parking. 

Think of all the miles you 
drive each year. 

Think how enjoyable they'd 
be in Monte Carlo. 


m 


Read No More. 

; would have hoped that 
by now you’d have set 
this magazine aside and 


slipped off to see your Chevrolet 
dealer. 

Do it soon. 

Experiencing The New 
Monte Carlo firsthand is a pleasure 
you really shouldn't put off. 

And a pleasure you richly 
deserve. 




PUT A LITTLE DISTANCE BETWEEN YOURSELF AND THE CROWD. 


















TRACK & FIELD continued 



Wild Turkey Lore: 

Wild Turkeys are masters of 
camouflage and evasion. 

A large flock of birds will lie 
quietly within yards of a man 
passing through the forest, 
and never be seen. 

The Wild Turkey is truly 
a native bird, unique to 
America. And it is the 
unique symbol of the 
finest native whiskey 
in America—Wild Turkey. 



WILD TURKEY/101 PROOF/8 YEARS OLD. 

O l9??Auslin Nichols OisMimg Co , Ltwroncebu'S. Kentucky 


and fifth (team points are awarded on a 
10-8*6-4-2-1 basis). In addition to the 
continuing excellence of foreign athletes, 
the day was noteworthy for the rash of 
bad breaks that dogged every contending 
team. Thus. UTEP's Emmitt Berry, ham¬ 
pered by a sore knee, was four feet under 
his season's best in the 35-pound-weight 
throw and scored but a single point. The 
Miners also lost sprinter Jerome Deal to 
a false-start disqualification and saw 
Steve Hanna fail to qualify by I V*" in 
the triple jump, an event won by defend¬ 
ing champion Ian Campbell of Washing¬ 
ton State. An Australian. Campbell 
leaped 55' 8‘/i" for a meet record. But in 
general, the Cougars seemed bent on giv¬ 
ing away their title. They lost Jeff Ram¬ 
sey to a false start in the 600 trials and 
had two vaulters fail to qualify before 
the ailing Kimombwa. the world-record 
holder in the 10.000. dropped out of the 
three mile after 22 laps. 

For really rotten luck, however, no 
team was a match for Villanova. The 
Wildcats' first misfortune came in the 
fifth heat of the 600 trials when Glenn 
Bogue. who figured to place high in the 
event, was disqualified for running out 
of his lane on the first turn. Later that 
night Villanova held a 30-yard lead in a 
mile relay trial when freshman Anthony 
Tufariello. running the second leg. 
tripped and fell 15 yards short of the sec¬ 
ond baton pass. Bogue went out of the ex¬ 
change zone to pick up the dropped stick 
and the Wildcats went on to win the heat, 
but were disqualified because of the in¬ 
fraction. It was indicative of Villanova's 
frustration that some of the Wildcats ar¬ 
gued against their disqualification by 
pointing out to unimpressed officials that 
they had not gained any advantage or in¬ 
terfered with anybody. 

Villanova's only break of the meet 
came that same day when trial heats in 
the two-mile relay were cancelled owing 
to the paucity of entrants. That eased the 
work load for Mark Belger. who won the 
880 in 1:49.13. then came back the fol¬ 
lowing day to anchor the Wildcats' two- 
mile relay team to second place. Belger. 
whose 880 triumph was his 13th straight 
indoors at that distance or at 1.000 yards 
since J976. had been optimistic about his 
team’s title chances before it all went 
smash. His hopes were not without foun¬ 
dation. The week before, the Wildcats 
had won the IC4A title. But Villanova’s 

continued 
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Freestylers. 

The highdivers of skiing-attempting 
some of the most difficult acrobatic 
maneuvers ever conceived. Like the 
full-in full-out: a double back somer¬ 
sault in the layout position with a 
full twist on each somersault. But they 
do it with skis, boots, suit, helmet 
and goggles on. And landing on a 
snow-packed mountain is like diving 
into a pool without water. 

It's as graceful as gymnastics and 
as dangerous as a highwire without 
the net. So dangerous, there are 
fewer than 200 skiers with the talent 
and ability to compete. 

You II see them on SportsWorld. 

On Sunday, March 19, NBC's 
SportsWorld will bring you the 
WFF World Invitational Aerial Acro¬ 
batic Championships. The best 
freestylers in the world performing 
the most original acrobatics ever 
attempted. Daffies. Twisters. Heli¬ 


copters and spreadeagles. Double 
backs. Double fronts. Moebiuses. 
And that full-in full-out. 

Happy landings! 

Basketball. 

The NCAA College Basketball Play¬ 
offs continue, with NBC Sports 
bringing you quarterfinal action in 
two doubleheaders. 

On Saturday, March 18. there's 
live coverage of the Mideast Regional 
Championship Game, followed by 
the Western Regional Champion¬ 
ship Game. 

On Sunday, March 19, it's the Eastern 
Regional Championship Game 
followed by the Midwestern Regional 
Championship Game. The top eight 
teams in the nation—all looking 
to become number one! 



NBC Sports 

Network of the 1980 Olympics 



Saturday, March 18 

LIVE' NCAA Basketball 
Regional Championships 

Sunday. March 19 

SportsWbrld 

Aenal Skiing Championships 
AAU Armed Services Boxing 
LIVE' NCAA Basketball 
Regional Championships 

Check your local TV listings 
lor time and channel 
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But the most important thing it does, 
is help you develop a level swing. 
You know when you’ve hit it wrong 


Tough? This pitcher was inhuman 
Absolutely tireless, for one thing. 
And I was looking at a variety of 
pitches like you wouldn’t believe. 
Different speeds: fast balls, slow 
balls, and everything in between 
Plenty of sliders. And the world's 
toughest knuckler. 


But don’t get me wrong. It was 
great batting practice It always is. 
Because the pitcher l‘m talking about 
isn’t a person, and isn't a toy. What it 
is. is the best training device I've 
ever seen. It s made by Fonas, and it's 
called Johnny Bench Batter Up 
With Batter Up. you can practice 
for hours by yourself. You learn to 
keep your eye on the ball and follow 
the ball's movement. It helps develop 


quick reflexes. 


Helps your timing 


You also know when you've done 
everything right 

Batter Up is built to last. It doesn't 
take up a lot of room, and you don't 
have to chase the ball It just keeps 
coming back for more. And the more 
batting practice you get, the more 
you'll get to know your own swing and 
learn to develop it into a good one. 

Like I said, this one's a tough pitcher 
to face. But if it were real easy, it 
wouldn't be any fun. either. 

You can find your Johnny Bench 
Batter Up wherever toys or sporting 
goods are sold. Some assembly 
required. 


THE TOUGHEST PITCHER 
I EVER FACED. 


Johnny Bench Batter Up is a registered trademark of Fonas Corporation 
Fonas Corporation. P.O. Box 759. Lairobe, PA 15650 (412) 539-4571 


only other quality performance came Sat¬ 
urday in the 1.000 when Don Paige held 
off Oklahoma's Randy Wilson in the 
stretch to win by .01 of a second in 
2:07.88. 

Overlooked on most dope sheets. Au¬ 
burn got 10 points Friday when Willie 
Smith, the meet's first American winner, 
repeated as 440 champion in 48.28 sec¬ 
onds—the exact time he had run in 1977. 
Auburn finished with 38 points and 
might have overtaken UTEP Saturday 
had Harvey Glance, its world-class dash 
man. been fit. but the repetitive demands 
of the trial, quarterfinal and semifinal 
heats in the 60 proved too much for the 
ankle he had sprained earlier this month 
and he didn’t make it to the finals. The 
event was won in 6.15 seconds by Texas 
A&M’s Curtis Dickey, a 225-pound run¬ 
ning back who gained 978 yards during 
the football season. 

UTEP's point total might also have 
been bigger had Coach Ted Banks se¬ 
lected someone other than Peter Lemash- 
on to anchor his two-mile relay team. 
Because of a foul-up in registration. Le- 
mashon was ineligible, although neither 
Banks nor Lemashon was aware of it. Le- 
mashon made up three places in the last 
S'A laps to give his mates what looked 
like a championship-clinching victory, 
but when his status became known, the 
UTEP relay team was disqualified. It then 
was left to James Munyala to nail down 
the title in the mile. He did so with a 
win in 3:59.81. his first sub-four-minute 
effort. The 25-ycar-old Kenyan, who has 
won the NCAA steeplechase three times, 
got an unexpected assist going into the 
gun lap from East Tennessee's Ray Flynn 
and Arkansas' Niall O'Shaughnessy. who 
seemed more intent on muscling each 
other to the outside than on running. 
They left room enough on the inside for 
Munyala to zip past both of them. 

"It was my intention to try to pass on 
the outside down the last straightaway." 
Munyala said, “but there was nowhere I 
could go but in. This is only my third 
mile indoors, and 1 don’t know the tac¬ 
tics all that well yet." 

Munyala’s victory gave foreigners sev¬ 
en individual NCAA championships, 
while U.S. athletes recovered from their 
slow start to win eight events. The meet 
hardly could have ended better for De¬ 
troit. a city with no great love for 
imports. eno 
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What comes first: 
success, or the look of success? 


It is a fact of life that the well- 
dressed man always commands 
attention. 

And although at Cricketeer we 
don’t believe that looking success¬ 
ful is the key to success, we do 


believe it makes a difference. 

In fact, we even have a phrase 
for it. We call it “The Cricketeer 
Difference’.’ 

For your look of success we rec¬ 
ommend our Shannon Linen Suit. 


With updated two-button coat, 
natural shoulders, patch flap 
pockets, center vent and a smart 
contrasting tattersall check vest. 

It commands attention even 
before you put it on. 


A lightweight blend of 67% polyester, 21% wool and 9% linen 


CRICKETEER 



SHIFT INTO 

AND WIN YOUR WHEELS IN THE 


5-Speed — a natural for today's scene! Stick-shift design is built right into the sole, and these soft and 
flexible shoes feel every bit as good as they look. So for some fast action, just head for the nearest 
Jarman dealer and shift into a pair of 5-Speed casuals. And maybe win some wheels, too, BY ENTERING 
JARMAN S BIG 5-SPEED SWEEPSTAKES. Then you'll be in the running for one of the three great prizes 
pictured here. (See complete Sweepstakes rules on opposite page.) 




t MAN 5-SPEED SWEEPSTAKES 


U SSPEED 


FIRST PRIZE 


1978 FORD FREE¬ 
WHEELING CRUISE VAN 


SECOND PRIZE 


MUSTANG II 
T-ROOF CONVERTIBLE 


THIRD PRIZE 


FORD CLASSIC SHORTY 
FLARE-SIDE PICKUP 


Rules ot Jarman 5-Speed Sweepstakes 



To enter, simply complete an entry blank from any of our stores or print your name, 
address and zip code on a 3” x 5" card with the words Jarman 5-Speed Sweep- 
stakes and mail to Jarman 5-Soeed Sweepstakes PO Box 40592 Nashville 
TN 37204 Entries must be postmarked by April 30 1978 and received no 
later than May 5. 1978 No purchase necessary Only one entry por person 
Odds ot winning will be determined by number of entries received 
Winners will be selected in random drawing by Shockley Research. Inc 
an independent judging organization, whose decision is linal All prizes 
are guaranteed to be awarded (prizes may not be exactly as pictured) 
Winners will be notified by mail alter May 5. 1978 To obtain a list 
of winners, write Shockley Research, Suite 231 Theatre Office 
Building. '00 Oaks. Nashville. TN 37204 and include a 
stamped sell-addressed envelope This sweepstakes is 
open to residents of the U S , except employees ot the 
Jarman Shoe Company. Genesco Inc . and Shockley 
Research, Inc or their families Void where prohibited or 
restricted by law All federal state and local laws apply 
Liability for all taxes, if any is the sole responsibility of the 
respective prize winners No substitution or assignment 
of prizes is permitted Only one prize to a family Proof of 
eligibility may be required Entry in sweepstakes consti¬ 
tutes permission to use winners names and pictures for 
promotional purposes Prizes will be delivered to the 
winners nearest authorized Ford dealerships 




Left to Right; 12-3031.12-3045.12-3111. Most Jarman Styles *25 to *45 
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Prepared by The Club Distilling Co.. Hartford. CT. 


The perfect Manhattan. 

Open The Club 
and you’ve got it made. 



Somehow you always knew it 
could be like this. The sophis¬ 
ticated blend of fine whiskey 
and sweet vermouth. We’ve 
mixed a Manhattan especially 
for perfectionists like you. And 
we’ve mixed it like nobody but 
The Club can. That should 
come as no great surprise. 
We’ve mixed more drinks than 
anyone else in the world. 
What’s left for you? Just sip 
and enjoy. 

Open The Club and you’ve 
got it made. 

The Club 

Cocktails since 1875. 



TENNIS / Barry McDermott 


T he wisdom of holding free 
elections was in dispute at 
the Aetna World Cup tennis 
tournament as the U.S. utterly 
destroyed Australia in New Ha¬ 
ven, Conn, last week. A year ago 
sentimental cup fans had voted 
to continue with the graying 
overmatched Aussies as oppo¬ 
nents rather than matching the 
U.S. against the rest of the world. 

The Australians also displayed a 
lack of judgment. They should 
have demanded a recount. 

Coming upon the wreckage of 
this once great team from Down 
Under, an outsider might have 
taken a look at the remains and 
shuddered. "They never had a 
chance." And very few break 
points. The annihilation was so 
complete that the Yanks did not 
lose a set until the first doubles 
match on Saturday, by which 
time they already had celebrated 
with champagne, having an in¬ 
surmountable 4-0 lead in the 
best-of-seven series. The U.S. team went 
on to win for the third year in a row. 
this time 6-1. 

Broadway once routinely used New 
Haven as a theatrical proving ground, 
testing new vehicles to determine if they 
could play Times Square. Last week 
John Newcombe came to the New Ha¬ 
ven Veterans Memorial Coliseum eager 
to learn if his 1978 comeback had any 
fan appeal. The last in a long line of Aus¬ 
tralian stars. Newcombe at 33 is trying 
to return after a layoff for a year be¬ 
cause of various injuries, including a 
broken ankle, but the World Cup did 
nothing but damage his pride. The bell¬ 
wether of the Australian squad lost two 
singles matches, one to his longtime nem¬ 
esis Jimmy Connors, the other to Brian 
Gottfried, by the identical scores of 6-4, 
6-4. and afterward groused that they 
might not have hipi to kick around any¬ 
more. "If you don’t see a tougher John 
Newcombe by Wimbledon." he said, 
"you may not see him again. I'm not 
going to go on like this.” 

The question for the Australians is: 
Where have all the young men gone? 



Even the once-great Newk could not 
prevent a U.S. rout in the World Cup 


The Aussies 
bomb in 
New Haven 


Back in the days before graphite, and be¬ 
fore Guillermo Vilas' poetry was pub¬ 
lished. Australia ruled the tennis courts, 
winning 15 of 18 Davis Cups in a stretch 
and taking five of the first six World Cups. 
But the sun even set on the British Em¬ 
pire. and the team Australia brought to 
New Haven for the ninth edition of the 
tournament was doddering by tennis 
standards, the average age of the five 
players being just under 30 years. Asked 
if there were any Aussie equivalents of 
John McEnroe on the horizon, New¬ 


combe replied, “There might be 
some 15-year-olds.” 

The plight of the Australians 
was well illustrated in a match be¬ 
tween Roscoe Tanner and Tony 
Roche on Friday evening. Gott¬ 
fried had dispatched John Alex¬ 
ander 7-5. 6-4 in the tourna¬ 
ment's opening match the night 
before, and Connors had just 
beaten a soft-balling Newcombe. 
Even so, the Aussies were bank¬ 
ing on a victory against Tanner, 
fell they were stronger in the up¬ 
coming doubles and. despite 
trailing 2-0. still were full of fight 
and had fans yelling encourage¬ 
ment. Then Tanner demolished 
a red-faced and paunchy Roche, 
blasting eight aces past his 32- 
year-old opponent, who was on 
wobbly legs at the finish. Tanner 
never faced a break point in a de¬ 
moralizing 6-4. 6-2 victory. 
HI When someone mentioned to 
Australian Coach Fred Stolle 
that disaster seemed imminent, 
he concurred: "I’d say it’s just around 
the corner.” 

Consider how far the U.S. has come 
in tennis in the past few years. First, for¬ 
get for a moment its recent failures in 
Davis Cup play. Then look at the latest 
rankings, which put five U.S. players 
among the world's top 10—and their av¬ 
erage age is 25 years. Thus, when the sec¬ 
ond-oldest of the five, Dick Stockton. 
27—Eddie Dibbs is all of two weeks old¬ 
er—had to withdraw from the World 
Cup team because of a back injury. Cap¬ 
tain Dennis Ralston was hardly con¬ 
cerned even though two of America’s 
best. Vitas Gerulaitis and Dibbs, were 
practicing for the upcoming Davis Cup 
match with South Africa. Ralston sim¬ 
ply called on Tanner, certainly the best 
No. 6 man for any country, ever. 

Ralston deserves a large measure of 
credit for the World Cup victory. For 
the last five months he has worked ex¬ 
tensively with both Tanner and Gott¬ 
fried. serving as their coach, trainer and 
guru. Ralston has given Tanner a back¬ 
hand and, some say, Gottfried a person¬ 
ality. During a television interview last 
continued 
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week a loquacious Gottfried said he was 
so happy that he could talk forever, there¬ 
by endangering his self-assessment as 
"the designated runner-up.” meaning the 
best player in America after Jimmy Con¬ 
nors but still almost unknown outside his 
immediate family. For Ralston, the iro¬ 
ny of this is that he was replaced in 1976 
as Davis Cup coach, a position he still 
covets, partly because of a series of em¬ 
barrassing losses that since have become 
routine, and partly because Connors re¬ 
fused to play Davis Cup with Ralston as 
the coach. "That mostly was a dispute be¬ 
tween our agents, not between Jimmy 
and myself." says Ralston now. 

Indeed, he nodded serenely on the 
sidelines as Connors picked apart New- 
combe. whose strategy was to try to win 
on guile and experience, hitting only 
about three shots that did not look as if 
they belonged at a country club. “I just 
snicker to myself over that stuff now," 
said Connors of the slow-ball routine. 
“I’ve become a patient little guy.” But 
still feisty. When Newcombe did a jig in 


appreciation of a good shot early in the 
match. Connors warned in a booming 
voice. "We’ve got a long way to go." By 
the end of the match Newcombe’s mood 
was less expansive. Irritated by Connors’ 
renowned stalling tactics, he took to al¬ 
ternately glowering at his opponent and 
holding his head in his hands. “It's the 
most frustrating thing I've ever experi¬ 
enced,” he said the next day. 

Newcombe's mood was darkened fur¬ 
ther by the knowledge that in his two 
tournaments before the World Cup. he 
had lost in the first round, once to Bob 
Lutz, once to Tim Gullikson. “I’ll tell you 
one thing," said Connors of Newk’s sit¬ 
uation. "I won't be around when I'm his 
age. Maybe I'll take up golf and get my 
PGA card." 

Throughout the week the Americans 
acted like a big, happy family, agreeing 
that it was great to be playing for their 
country, rooting for each other and slap¬ 
ping palms, doing what Gottfried called 
"our basketball routine.” They also not¬ 
ed the Aussies’ traditional resoluteness. 


despite cracked, dry lips and no water 
holes in sight. “They never give up." cau¬ 
tioned Tanner. However, the denoue¬ 
ment occurred on Saturday when Gott¬ 
fried whipped Newcombe. despite the 
fact that Newk played his serve-and-vol- 
ley game to perfection. That made Bob 
Lutz and Stan Smith's ensuing 6-2. 4-6. 
6-4 victory in the doubles over Phil Dent 
and Alexander noteworthy only because 
the Yanks lost a set. 

On Sunday, after Connors dismissed 
Alexander in the last singles match 6-2, 
6-4. Newcombe and Roche teamed in 
the doubles against Tanner and Gott¬ 
fried. The Aussies were desperate, edgy 
enough to complain when a spectator be¬ 
gan munching a sandwich, and played 
as if it were for the cup instead of for 
the dregs, running down balls on used- 
up. tired legs. They needed two tie break¬ 
ers to do it. but won 7-6. 7-6. throwing 
their arms skyward after match point. 
Even so. a moral victory seemed a bit 
sad because next time they’ll be a year 
older and there's no help at home, end 
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by Ron Fimrite 


IH 


e had few qualifications for his job. He did not emerge snarl¬ 
ing with resentment from a ghetto, nor was his childhood 
lost in the bowels of some coal mine or steel mill. He was 
predominantly German on his father’s side of the family, Scotch- 
Irish on his mother’s, but no ethnic fires flamed in his far from sav¬ 
age breast. Although in the latter stages of his boxing career he 
wore the Star of David on his trunks, he was only a quarter Jew¬ 
ish, by virtue of a paternal grandfather. He was reared on farms 
by parents so loving that the children kissed them goodby before 
journeys no more venturesome than to the town pharmacy. He 
was such a timid youngster that he refused to fight when chal¬ 
lenged by his schoolmates, sending forth his older sister as sur¬ 
rogate belligerent. By his own recollection, he did not hit an¬ 
other person until he was in his late teens, and then not in anger 
but in self-defense. Boy and man, he sought only to amuse. He 
seems, like Sabatini’s Scaramouche, to have been “born with the 
gift of laughter and the sense that the world was mad.” Above 
all else, he was a lover, not a fighter. continued 
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MAX BAER 





Making like a matinee idol, Baer joins champ Primo 
Camera and producer E. J. Mannix at MGM studio. 


Thai such a man should have become heavyweight cham¬ 
pion of ihc world and a principal in some of the ring's 
bloodiest conflicts, including one—purportedly two—that 
brought about the death of an opponent is one of the most re¬ 
markable paradoxes in the history of sport. In all probabil¬ 
ity, there never has been a fighter so contradictory in na¬ 
ture as Max Baer, and this is written with full knowledge 
that Muhammad Ali is equal parts jester and assassin. For¬ 
ty years before Ali occupied center stage. Max Baer was en¬ 
tertaining and confounding ringsiders with routines that 
seemed more appropriate to musical comedy than to the 
squared circle, Unlike Ali. Baer was invariably the butt of 
his own japery. and if he was not the fighter Ali is—or was— 
he could, as they say. sure bust you up with a right hand. 

Fighting at a time when only the most pedestrian of jour¬ 
nalists addressed pugilists by their given names. Baer ac¬ 
cumulated more nicknames than any fighter before or since. 
It is a tribute to this infinite variety that he was the Liv¬ 
ermore Larruper. the Livermore Butcher Boy. Madcap 
Maxie. the Larruping Lothario of Pugilism, the Pugilistic Po¬ 
seur. the Clouting Clown, the Playboy of Pugilism and the 
Fistic Harlequin. He provided lively newspaper copy, for 
he was the most quotable of boxers: in all likelihood, the 
most quotable of athletes. When ex-champion Jack Demp¬ 
sey. working in Baer's corner during his fight with Joe Louis, 
advised hint not to worry because “he hasn't hit you yet. 
kid." Baer turned dolefully to Dempsey and, through blood¬ 
ied lips, replied. "Then you better keep an eye on Arthur 
Donovan [the referee! because somebody in there is beat¬ 
ing hell of out me." 

Still, as many fans and newsmen as Baer delighted, he an¬ 
tagonized an equal number. For those who took seriously 
this most serious of all sports. Baer was outrageous. He had 
a magnificent 6' 2'/j". 210-pound physique, with “airplane- 
width" shoulders, a broad chest, a 32-inch waist and long, 
smoothly muscled arms. He could take a punch as well as 
any heavweighl. and there are those who say he hit harder 
with a right hand than anyone who ever fought. When it 
was fashionable among fight people to sculpt in the imag¬ 
ination the composite boxer—Louis' jab. Dempsey's left 
hook. etc.—the right hand was invariably Baer's. But he 
seemed to do his roadwork on nightclub dance floors, and 
his sparring was mostly verbal. His training camps—in box¬ 
ing tradition, hideaways as free of merriment as Montser¬ 
rat—were like borscht circuit resorts, with Max as social 
chairman. Against the fiercest opponents he often fought in¬ 
differently and with the detachment of one reviewing a per¬ 
formance instead of performing. “Did the people enjoy it?” 
he would inquire after the battle. 

In 1935 Baer lost his championship to the Cinderella 
Man. James J. Braddock. a 10—1 underdog, in one of the big¬ 
gest upsets in ring history. He clowned through much of 
this desultory bout, grimacing in imitation of the movie 
tough guy. hitching up his pants, chatting amiably with ring¬ 
side spectators. After one glancing Braddock blow, he per¬ 
formed a rubber-legged dance that Chaplin might have en- 
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vied. AH the while, the plodding, desperate challenger, fresh 
off the relief rolls, was collecting the points that would win 
him boxing's richest prize. As if the comedy in the ring 
were not enough. Baer could josh about the defeat after¬ 
ward. Complaining that he had been literally handicapped— 
he had injured his right hand in training—he quipped. "My 
punches hurt me more than they did Braddock." 

But there were occasions when Baer looked as if no man 
alive could survive in the ring with him. Max Schmeling 
was among the finest of heavyweights, an ex-champion, lat¬ 
er the first conqueror of Joe Louis. On June 8. 1933. in the 
scaring heat of Yankee Stadium. Baer knocked out Schme¬ 
ling in the I Oth round of a fight that earned the winner a 
chance at the title. Schmeling went down in that final round 
from a picture-perfect right that left him squirming on the 
canvas. He regained his feet, but the fight was quickly 
stopped. Baer won the championship easily, knocking dow n 
Primo Camera 11 times in 11 rounds before the fight was 
halted. Even with so much on the line, he remained Mad¬ 
cap Maxie. remarking to the champion after he had been 
dragged down by him after an exchange. “Last one up is a 
sissy." 

“Max hated fighting." says Mary Ellen Baer, his widow. 
“How he ever hit anybody. I’ll never know. He wouldn't 
even strike his own children. All he wanted to do was en¬ 
tertain people. I can't imagine a person as soft as he was be¬ 
coming champion of the world. He was so kind. He had no 
mean streak at all." 

"He was one lovable bastard." says Tom Gallery, who 
promoted some of Baer's fights in the Los Angeles Olympic 
in the early '30s. "He's the last person you'd ever expect to 
be a fighter. Why. he'd be clowning around 10 minutes be¬ 
fore a fight. But. oh. what he could have been.” 

“It is incongruous that such a gentle, ingratiating man 
should have been a fighter." says Alan Ward, former sports 
editor of the Oakland Tribune, who was on the boxing 
beat at the start of Baer's career in the San Francisco Bay 
Area. “I remember when he was training for an important 
fight up at Frank Globin's resort at Lake Tahoe. My God. 
now that I think about it. it might even have been the early 
part of his training for Camera. Anyway, he did about three 
weeks of pretty tough work. He had his brother Buddy 
with him and his trainer. Mike Cantwell. Max was actually 
working hard. This was for the championship, mind you. 
Then one night the phone in my room rang and it was 
Max. ‘Let's go to Reno.' he says. I protested, but after all. it 
wasn't too far and I was a newspaperman, so 1 said O.K. 
Well, we hit some spots. Max wasn't much of a drinker, but 
he liked the atmosphere in the clubs. Word got out that he 
was in town, so he had an audience wherever he went. All 
night long he entertained, dancing and singing. At day¬ 
break he was leading the band at one of the all-night places— 
I believe it might have been a brothel. All this while train¬ 
ing for a big fight. When we got back to Globin's. there like 
the portrait of doom stood his trainer. Cantwell. Max went 
out and did his roadwork without saying a word." 


The ring was Max Baer’s stage. He was a farm boy who 
gloried in crowds, the lights, the action. The business of the 
ring, (he actual fighting, was an intrusion to be gotten over 
with. Fighting was a means of making easy and quick mon¬ 
ey. and the farm boy coveted fast cars, fancy clothes and 
fast and fancy women. His career. 1929-41. exactly spanned 
the years of the Great Depression, a time when many a 
poor but strong young man turned in desperation to boxing 
as a livelihood. Boxers in the Depression were often the pro¬ 
tagonists of plays and films, portrayed not so much as Ne¬ 
anderthals but as sensitive victims of the system. The fight¬ 
ers in Golden Boy. City for Conquest. Here Comes Mr. 
Jordan and even The Prizefighter and the Lady, featuring 
Myrna Loy and Max Baer, were not primitives. Before 
the seamier side of the business became exploitable dra¬ 
matically. boxing could be made to appear the stuff of 
romance. 

aer discovered rather late in his youth that fight- 
Hgv ing was something he could do well. It did not ini- 
mediately occur to him that a price for his prow- 
ess would be exacted. He w ould not pay in physical 
injury as so many others had. but in something dearer— 
mental anguish. 

Max Baer was born Feb. 11. 1909 in Omaha. His father. 
Jacob, was a butcher of distinction, capable of dressing a 
1.300-pound steer in three minutes and 36 seconds, a time 
he recorded in a contest in Denver, where the family had 
moved. When Max was in his teens. Jacob took the family 
to California, first to Galt, then to a hog ranch he had 
leased near Livermore. 45 miles east of San Francisco. There 
were four Baer children—Frances, the oldest. Max. Ber¬ 
nice and Jacob (Buddy), who would himself become a heavy¬ 
weight contender. There was also Augie Silva, a Portu¬ 
guese immigrant, a year younger than Max. who worked 
with the boys on the ranch and eventually took the Baer 
name as his own. 

According to family legend. Max did not learn to fight 
until he was wrongfully accused of stealing a bottle of wine 
from a tough steeplejack in an argument outside a Liv¬ 
ermore dance hall. The accuser popped teen-ager Max on 
the chin, and Max laughed, mostly, he said later, because 
he was glad he was still alive. When the steeplejack tried an¬ 
other punch. Max knocked him kicking with a single right- 
hand haymaker. It was a heady moment for a boy who had 
believed himself a coward and. the Baers say. it was the mak¬ 
ing of a heavyweight champion. Encouraged by his family 
and friends. Max bought a punching bag for $25 in Oak¬ 
land and set up a gym in an abandoned building on the 
ranch. With his newfound confidence and the conviction 
that the ring offered better wages than did slaughtering hogs, 
he sought counsel from the savants of "Bash Boulevard," a 
three-block stretch of Franklin‘Street in downtow n Oak¬ 
land where the fight crowd congregated. 

"He looked like an Adonis." recalls Joe Herman, box¬ 
ing's current elder statesman in the Bay Area. “But he was 

continued 
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just a big inexperienced kid. Still, with that build, every¬ 
body wanted to help him." Baer's first bona fide manager 
was J. Hamilton Lorimer. once his employer at the Atlas 
Diesel Engine Works in Oakland. As a tutor. Lorimer hired 
Bob McAllister, a fistic classicist who. like Gentleman Jim 
Corbett before him. had represented the San Francisco 
Olympic Club as a heavyweight. Although his sensibilities 
were frequently offended by his wild-swinging protcgl. Mc¬ 
Allister persevered with his lessons, contriving somehow to 
teach him a passable left hook. Baer made his professional 
debut early in 1929 with a second-round knockout of Chief 
Cariboo in Stockton. Fighting primarily out of that Cali¬ 
fornia valley city and Oakland, he quickly accumulated a 
string of 12 knockouts. He advanced from the Stockton 
rings to the Arcadia Pavilion in Oakland and to the even 
more capacious Oakland Auditorium. His first fight outside 
the Bay Area was a 10-round decision over Ernie Owens in 
Los Angeles on April 22, 1930. The victory itself was no 
more impressive than the contract-signing ceremony that 
preceded it. Baer arrived for this event in a limousine, driv¬ 
en by a chauffeur and attended by a footman. He stepped 
out of the car dressed as if riding to hounds. “I knew then.” 
says Gallery, “that Max Baer was a little different from the 
ordinary guy." 

Baer’s reputation as a murderous puncher and bon vivant 
spread throughout California. He was now a drawing card, 
and his fight with Jack Linkhorn on May 28. 1930. trans¬ 
ferred from the Arcadia to the Auditorium, drew a sellout 
crowd. Linkhorn. winner of 18 consecutive fights by knock¬ 
out. was knocked out by Baer in the first round. The win¬ 
ner’s purse of $7,500 was Max' biggest. He went through it 
in a flash, for even at 21 he was a prodigious spender. In 
later life this largess would assume the form of extravagant 
generosity; in these early years, he simply spent what he 
made on himself and his parents. He was frequently in debt, 
and to keep solvent he devised the ultimately pound-poor 
scheme of selling pieces of himself to various investors. 
When a final accounting was attempted to determine who 
owned what of him, lawsuits fairly fluttered through the 
courtrooms, some filed by Baer himself. But neither lit¬ 
igants nor creditors could daunt his high spirits. Baer moved 
his family ofT the hog ranch into a fine house in Piedmont 
where all the East Bay swells lived, and there were cars and 
clothes and girls by the score for him. He was the toughest 
man in town and the handsomest, a recognizable figure on 
the streets, a big, cheerful, curly-haired kid with a loud and 
infectious laugh. 

At the same time. Baer was arousing the interest of men 
of stature in boxing, including Ancil Hoffman, a gnomish, 
tight-fisted avocado grower and fight promoter from Sac¬ 
ramento. What Baer needed. Hoffman concluded, was one 
more major local fight before tackling the Eastern promot¬ 
ers. He decided to match him with Frankie Campbell, a 
tough San Francisco heavyweight, in an outdoor bout on 
Aug. 25, 1930 at Recreation Park, home of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Seals Pacific Coast League baseball team. Hoffman 


saw the fight as a bridge to the East. As it turned out. it was 
a plunge into despair. 

Frankie Campbell, born Francisco Camilli. was an Ital¬ 
ian from San Francisco’s Glen Park neighborhood, the 
brother of a promising first baseman with the Sacramento 
Solons. Dolph Camilli. later, as a Brooklyn Dodger, the Na¬ 
tional League's Most Valuable Player. Campbell was a crowd 
pleaser. a busy mixer in the ring who had enjoyed recent suc¬ 
cesses in Los Angeles. In his last L.A. bout, he had been 
knocked down twice in the second round by Tom Kirby be¬ 
fore he knocked Kirby out in the third. Campbell was not a 
big heavyweight, but he hit with authority and he was con¬ 
sidered most dangerous when he seemed hurt, because his 
favorite tactic was playing possum. He and his wife Elsie 
were new parents, so. though his ambitions were not as 
grand as Baer’s, he. too. looked forward to the big purse an 
outdoor bout promised. 

Campbell had not looked good in training for Baer. The 
San Francisco Chronicle's Harry B. Smith, visiting his quar¬ 
ters in the Dolph Thomas gym. wrote prophetically. “Frank¬ 
ie had better not leave himself as open to attack in the ring 
with Baer, for it may prove disastrous to him." Baer. too. 
had looked dismal in his sparring sessions. He always did. 
But in 1930. he was in superb condition and he knew, as 
Smith had written, that this was a make-or-break fight for 
him. 

C ampbell had appeared lighter in training than the 
185 pounds his manager. Carol Working, had said 
he would weigh for the fight. In fact, he weighed 

_ only 179—to Baer's 194—and this aroused some 

speculation that he might have been ill before the fight. But 
his handlers insisted he was in top condition. At the weigh- 
in. both fighters were admonished by the State Athletic 
Commission to “keep fighting as long as the other man is 
on his feet." 

San Francisco is seldom warm in August, particularly in 
the evening, when the afternoon fog has settled on the hills, 
but Recreation Park, at 15th and Valencia Streets, was sit¬ 
uated in the relatively wind- and fog-free Mission District, 
then as now, the best place in town to watch sports out¬ 
doors. “Old Rec.” as the ballpark was called, had been built 
of lumber and chicken wire in 1907. the year after the great 
earthquake and fire, and when the wind blew, it creaked 
like a fence gate. By 1930 it was considered obsolete. The fol¬ 
lowing year the Seals would move into the modern Seals Sta¬ 
dium, so that the Campbell-Baer fight would be one of the 
last major sporting events to be held there. A crowd of be¬ 
tween 15.000 and 20.000 showed up on an unseasonably 
balmy evening to watch the two young heavyweights. 

Campbell was the aggressor in the first round, eluding 
Baer's right hand and scoring with his shorter, crisper 
punches. Near the end of the round, however. Baer dropped 
him with a looping right to the jaw. Campbell took a count 
of nine and did not seem seriously hurt. In the second. 
Campbell stung Baer with a left to the ribs and Max went 
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down. He protested to Referee Toby Irw in that he had mere¬ 
ly slipped, and Irwin agreed, motioning him back into ac¬ 
tion. Campbell, meanwhile, had not retreated to a neutral 
corner, as he would have been required to do in the event 
of a knockdown. Instead, he had strolled to the ring ropes 
and. inexplicably, began staring out at the crowd. As Baer re¬ 
gained his feet, a photographer's flashbulb exploded in his 
eyes, momentarily blurring his vision. He said later that 
Campbell appeared to him as only a shadow figure. Camp¬ 
bell was still ga/ing abstractedly as Baer advanced on him. 
He turned just as Baer caught him with a right to the side 
of the head. The blow stunned Campbell, but he held on 
and survived the round. Between rounds, he was heard to 
confide to his second. Tom (Greaseball) Maloney. "Some¬ 
thing feels like it broke in my head." 

But Campbell fought well in the next two rounds, stay¬ 
ing even in the third and clearly winning the fourth. He 
was ahead on some scorecards in the fifth when Baer, the 
right-handed slugger, surprised him with a whistling left 
hook to the jaw. Campbell slumped back into the ropes in 
a neutral corner as Baer, sensing his opportunity but wary 
of possum-playing, belabored him with a succession of pow ¬ 
erful punches to the head. Campbell did not go down. He 
could not. for the ring ropes were supporting him. With his 
opponent still on his feet. Baer kept punching. One of the 
blows caused Campbell's head to smash against the metal 
turnbuckle that joined the ropes with the ring posts. Still, 
he did not go dow n. The furious assault could not have last¬ 
ed more than a few seconds, but it seemed to ringsiders like 
minutes before Irwin stepped in and pulled the flailing Baer 
away. As he did so. Campbell slumped unconscious to the 
canvas. A count was unnecessary. As flashbulbs popped. 
Irwin held Baer's hand aloft, while Campbell's seconds 
worked frantically to revive him. Baer helped them carry 
him to his stool. 

The photograph of Baer that appeared in the morning 
Chronicle showed him smiling as w inners are supposed to. 
but it was accompanied by a story saying that, as of one 
o’clock in the morning. Frankie Campbell "lay in St. Jo¬ 
seph's Hospital still insensible." Dr. Frank Sheehy of the hos¬ 
pital stall' told reporters the fighter had suffered extensive 
brain damage and that “the outlook is very dark." Smith’s 
story of the light portrayed Baer as a vicious lighter. "He 
ICampbcll) was ready to drop, but Baer continued to rain 
in blows to an unprotected jaw and against a man who was 
already knocked out .,. Campbell was dead to the world 
and stayed in that unconscious condition as Irwin raised 
Baer's hand and posed for the picture of the winner." 

After he had showered. Baer asked Hoffman if he 
might visit Campbell in his dressing room and wish him 
well. "Frankie isn't in the room yet." Hoffman told him. 
“He's still in the ring.” In fact. Campbell lay in the ring 
for a full half hour after the fight while an ambulance 
from nearby Mission Emergency Hospital threaded through 
traffic to the ball park. Baer went to the family home in 
Piedmont secure in the knowledge he had won an im¬ 


portant fight, unaware that his opponent lay near death. 

Early the next morning Baer received a phone call 
from the hospital. Campbell was not expected to live, and 
the police were asking for him. Baer replaced the receiver 
and turned to his family. "He just stood there, tears as 
big as golf balls rolling down his cheeks." Angie Baer re¬ 
calls. "All the heart seemed to go light out of him then." 
Max had himself driven to the hospital, where he en¬ 
countered Campbell's wife, who generously absolved him 
of blame, "It could have been you," she told him. He 
could barely speak in reply. 

The light officially ended Monday at 10:34 p.m. Frankie 
Campbell, age 2b. died at 11:35 a.m. Tuesday of a double ce¬ 
rebral hemorrhage. Baer surrendered that afternoon to San 
Francisco Police Captain Fred Lemmon at the Hotel Whit¬ 
comb. The bail of $10,000. set by Superior Court Judge 
Cieorgc H. Cabaniss. was the highest ever for a charge of 
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manslaughter in San Francisco. Baer spent much of that 
day in jail before Hoffman arrived with the bail money. 

The manslaughter charge was eventually and properly dis¬ 
missed. That any such action should have been contem¬ 
plated was in itself extraordinary, considering the circum¬ 
stances of Campbell’s death. Baer had operated within the 
rules of the prize ring. His opponent was still standing, and 
the referee had not slopped the fight. To quit punching 
under these conditions would have been to ignore the ath¬ 
letic commission's admonition. Still. Baer was vilified in 
the press as a dirty fighter. By striking Campbell from be¬ 
hind in the second round, an act that some were now—in¬ 
accurately—claiming was the beginning of the end. he had 
acted in an unsportsmanlike manner, the newspapers agreed. 
Working. Campbell’s manager, insisted that Irwin should 
have declared his fighter the winner on a foul at that very mo¬ 
ment. But Irwin had waved Baer hack into action after his 





slip, and it was Campbell’s responsibility, as it is every box¬ 
er’s, to protect himself at all times. And if Campbell had 
been seriously injured by this "sneak punch." how was it 
possible, then, for him to have fought so effectively in the 
two succeeding rounds? And why hadn't Working thrown 
in the towel when his man was so obviously in trouble in 
the fifth, if he was so solicitous of his well-being? For the 
public, the fact remained that Baer had hit a man almost 
from behind and had continued to hit him when he was lit¬ 
erally out on his feel. The affectionate nickname Livermore 
Butcher Boy. derived from Baer’s former vocation, now 
took on a sinister connotation. 

Baer was also the victim of an atmosphere of hysteria, 
fanned vigorously by William Randolph Hearst's flagship 
newspaper, the San Francisco Examiner. Campbell was the 
second boxer to die in a San Francisco ring within a week. 
On the previous Thursday. Johnny Anderson, an 18-ycar- 
old in his second professional bout, died after being knocked 
out the night before in National Hall by Reinhart (Red) 
Ruehl. In a city with a proud ring history, dating at least to 
Gentleman Jim. boxing was suddenly in bad odor. The Ex¬ 
aminer. which two years earlier campaigned unsuccessfully 
to abolish boxing in California, took up the cudgel again. 
An unsigned news story on the front page set the tone for a 
second—equally unsuccessful—anti-boxing drive: "The le¬ 
galized pri/e-ring butchery, which the laws of California 
sanction under the name of‘boxing.’ yesterday claimed an¬ 
other human victim, the second within a week." 

Irwin testified before the athletic commission that Baer 
had acted within the rules and that he (Irwin) had moved 
as quickly as possible to stop the fight: Campbell's death 
was an unfortunate accident. The commission must not have 
agreed, because it suspended both Baer and Irwin for one 
year and. for good measure, the managers and seconds of 
both fighters, nine persons in all. 

To Max Baer the suspension was hardly the real pun¬ 
ishment. That came from the terrible knowledge that he 
had killed a man with his fist*. In newspaper accounts of 
his appearances in the courts and at Campbell’s funeral, he 
was described as "white-faced.” "trembling." a “ghost-like” 
figure with “lips pressed lightly and nervously together." 
He took up smoking. He suffered nightmares. He announced 
his retirement from the ring, only to be persuaded by Hoff¬ 
man. his manager to be. to take some time off and think 
things out. He had not killed anyone deliberately. Hoffman 
told him. It had been an accident, the kind that can happen 
in a business as brutal as prizefighting. But as a fighter, as a 
man. Max Baer would never be the same. 

"Nothing that ever happened to me—nothing that can 
happen to me—affected me like the death of Frankie Camp- 

c onlinurd 

A publicity shot from the 19.13 film "The Prizefighter 
and the Lady": from left to right, former heavyweight 
champ Jess Willard: Baer: W. S. Van Dyke, the director: 
ex-champ James J. Jeffries: Jack Dempsey: and Camera. 
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bell." Baer said after he had won the 
heavyweighi championship "It was al¬ 
most a week after the fight before i could 
get more than an hout oi so of succes¬ 
sive sleep Every slightest detail would 
come racing back to mind and I couldn't 
bloi from my eyes the last scene—Frank 
ic unconscious in the ring, his handlers 
working on him. Anu then ihe news that 
he was dying dead " 

Significantly the severest criticism di- 
rccted ai Mas Baer as tighter in years to 
come was thai he lacked the killer in¬ 
stinct required of great boxers. His son 
Max Jr. recalls a conversation he had 
not long ago with one of his father s old 
opponents. Lou Nova "Lou told me that 
my father hit him with the hardest body 
punch he'd ever taken. He said he was 
practically paralyzed there fora moment. 
But when he looked around, there was 
my dad. hitching up his pants the way 
he always did. mugging away at the 
crowd, laughing, doing everything but 
follow up. Lou recovered and gave him 
a helluva beating." 

“After Frankie Campbell." said Bud¬ 
dy Baer, “the clowning started. It was 
something to do instead of fighting." 

Baci did not retire from boxing after 
the Campbell tragedy, but in his next few 
bouts he fought almost as if he had wan¬ 
dered into the ring by chance. His punch¬ 
es lacked power, and he seemed even less 
concerned than usual with protecting 
himself. He lost four of the next six fights. 
Ancil Hoffman, who had taken over as 
Max's manager two months after Camp¬ 
bell’s death, commented in March 1931. 
“I’m afraid the Campbell affair left its im¬ 
print on Baer, and that is something he 
will have to forget if he is to go far in 
the fight game. In all of his New York en¬ 
gagements Max failed to show the ag¬ 
gressive spirit that made him so popular 
on the Coast. I would say it affected his 
fighting considerably ." 

After the manslaughter charges were 
dropped. Max took Hoffman's advice and 
left for Reno, a favorite city, where the 
nightclubs and casinos never closed, the 
perfect place for a man who was hardy 
sleeping at all. He gambled and drank a 
little, though never seriously, and he met 
a woman, one Dorothy Dunbar Wells de 
Ciarson of New York City, a sometime 
actress and frequent wife, then seeking 
divorce. She was pretty enough, though 
years older than Max and. by his stan- 
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dards, chic and sophisticated. She 
charmed him and, to whatever degree 
was possible, helped free him of depres¬ 
sion. But she could not make him fight 
well. She watched him lose to Ernie 
Schaaf in Madison Square Garden on 
Dec. 19. 1930, his first fight after Camp¬ 
bell. There was a grim irony in Schaaf 
being the opponent, for he, too, would 
die in the ring. 

Baer’s reputation as a fighter was 
scarcely damaged by the Campbell in¬ 
cident: indeed, fans in the Eastern are¬ 
nas were clamoring to see so lethal a 
boxer. They were grievously disappoint¬ 
ed to discover that the killer they had 
paid to watch was so tame he seemed 
afraid to throw a punch. The turning 
point came on Feb. 6, 1931, when Tom¬ 
my Loughran, a master boxer, easily out¬ 
pointed Baer in Madison Square Garden. 
Baer was so inept that ringside specta¬ 
tors began ragging him mercilessly, re¬ 
viving at least the absent sense of humor. 
At one juncture in his hopeless pursuit 
of the elusive Loughran. he turned to a 
tormenting fan and shouted, “I’d like to 
see you try and hit this guy." Baer was 
so fascinated with Loughran’s technical 
brilliance that he called on him in his 
dressing room after the fight to suggest 
they have lunch together the next day. 
Loughran, amused and flattered, accept¬ 
ed the invitation. Baer’s trouble, aside 
from his curious reluctance to cut loose, 
was that he was looping his punches, 
Loughran told him. A clever boxer had 
no difficulty avoiding these tentative, 
telegraphed bombs. If he seriously con¬ 
templated remaining in the ring. Baer 
should forget about his past and learn a 
few basic skills. The man who could teach 
him most about shortening his punches 
happened to have refereed their fight. 
Fellow name of Dempsey. 

The two fighters called on Jack Demp¬ 
sey that very afternoon, and to Baer’s as¬ 
tonishment. the old champion seemed 
interested in his plight. Baer was not on 
his way back yet—he would lose to John¬ 
ny Risko in May. to Paulino Uzcudun 
in July—but he acquired Dempsey as a 
teacher, and Hoffman was at last un¬ 
raveling his tangled financial affairs. Dor¬ 
othy Dunbar was attending to his heart, 
and she and Max were married in Reno 
on July 8,1931. The marriage lasted bare¬ 
ly two years, but Max at least was on 
his feet again. After Uzcudun, he won 


12 fights in a row, six by knockout. 

In Chicago, On Aug. 31, 1932, he 
fought a rematch with Schaaf. who was 
now a leading contender. It was a pun¬ 
ishing, nearly even bout entering the 10th 
and final round. Neither man had been 
down; Schaaf. for that matter, had nev¬ 
er been knocked off his feet in the ring. 
Then, five seconds before the final bell, 
Baer caught him with a long right to 
the chin, which life followed with a brief 
flurry of punches. Schaaf dropped to the 
canvas. Referee Tommy Thomas did not 
bother to count, declaring Baer the win¬ 
ner by decision, although Schaaf was 
still unconscious. Schaaf died six months 
later after being knocked out by Car- 
nera in the 13th round at Madison Square 
Garden, felled by a punch so lightly 
thrown that ringsiders began chanting, 
"Fake!" as he lay mortally stricken. In 
footnoting Schaafs death. Ring record 
books have long included the gratuitous 
phrase, "badly injured in his fight with 
Max Baer." the implication being that 
Baer had claimed a second victim. The 
killer reputation would not die, although 
the Camera fight was Schaafs fifth af¬ 
ter Baer. 

B aer fought only one time in 
1933, against Schmeling, before 
60,000 in Yankee Stadium. 
By this time, the 27-year-old 
Schmeling was being promoted as a per¬ 
sonal favorite of the new German chan¬ 
cellor, Adolf Hitler. Schmeling was an 
athlete, not a politician, and a German, 
not a Nazi, but for the first time Baer 
pointedly wore the Star of David on his 
boxing trunks. The ring’s ethnic schol¬ 
ars, including the late Nat Fleischer, 
never considered Baer a "Jewish fight¬ 
er.” a slight that rankled his Scotch-lrish 
mother, Dora. Exaggerating a bit. she 
told Bay Area reporters, "You can tell 
those people in New York that Maxie 
has got a Jewish father, and if that doesn't 
make him Jewish enough for them. I 
don’t know what will." 

This night it did not matter how much 
of him was Jewish. Normally friendly 
to a fault with all of his opponents, he 
regarded Schmeling as his first bona fide 
enemy. Weighing a svelte 203 pounds, 
Baer fought the fight of his young life. 
Still, in the first round he walked into a 
right hand that left him seeing more 
than one Schmeling. "1 see three of 


him,” he told Dempsey between rounds. 
The Manassa Mauler’s sage counsel in 
reply is now part of ring lexicon: “Hit 
the one in the middle." Baer did and 
clinched a title shot. 

Nineteen thirty-three was a vintage 
Baer year. The Schmeling victory had 
made him a national hero. Dorothy Dun¬ 
bar divorced him in Mexico, leaving 
him free—actually, freer—to roam. He 
made The Prizefighter and the Lady 
and became an instant success with the 
Hollywood crowd. He was a boulevard- 
ier, a rake, a man about town. His love 
affairs were conducted on the grand 
scale. He was sued for breach of prom¬ 
ise by an old girl friend, who told re¬ 
porters she loved him so much she would 
“crawl on my hands and knees from Liv¬ 
ermore to Oakland." a 35-mile journey 
over hilly terrain. A showgirl named 
Shirley La Belle accused him of making 
untoward advances in a New York ho¬ 
tel room. He was linked with June 
Knight, the Broadway star, and with 
caffe society ladies Mary Kirk Brown 
and Edna Dunham, the latter immor¬ 
talized in the press as his “hotsy-pol- 
cha.” Although Hoffman watched over 
his resources with a banker’s eye. Max 
spent and gave away money as quickly 
as it was doled out to him. He would 
pass out $5 bills on skid row and buy 
and deliver groceries for poor families. 
"He’d beg Pop (HoffmanI for $250," 
Maudie Hoffman recalls, “then give it 
away to some down-and-outer waiting at 
the gate." "Max had a heart bigger than 
his body," says Buddy Baer. “He actu¬ 
ally gave people the clothes off his back.” 

Early in 1934 he met Mary Ellen Sul¬ 
livan, who managed the coffee shop in 
Washington, D.C.’s Willard Hotel. She 
was hardly a glamorous showgirl, but she 
was attractive, intelligent and levelhead¬ 
ed, and he decided that he loved her. De¬ 
spite vigorous objections from her Cath¬ 
olic family, they were married in June 
1935. While he never quite lost his rep¬ 
utation as a playboy, they stayed hap¬ 
pily married until the day he died. 

Baer’s training for Camera was so 
nonchalant as to bring down the wrath 
of New York Boxing Commissioner Bill 
Brown, who. after discovering that the 
challenger’s sparring sessions were more 
like soft-shoe routines, recommended 
that the fight be postponed until that 
"bum” could be made to take it se- 
continued 
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riously. But it was held as scheduled on 
June 14. 1934 in the old Madison Square 
Garden Bowl in Long Island City, which, 
curiously, had been the site of three 
heavyweight championship bouts, all of 
which the titleholder lost. The giant Car- 
nera. mob manipulated and now aban¬ 
doned. would be no exception. After 
Baer had knocked Camera out. Max 
turned to Commissioner Brown at ring¬ 
side and inquired. “Well. Mr. Commis¬ 
sioner. what d'ya think of me now?" 
“You're still a bum.” snarled Brown. 
Then he considered the implications of 
his remark. “And so.” he added, “is Car- 
nera.” From his dressing room, amid tu¬ 
mult. Baer called out. “Somebody bring 
the new champion a beer. Now I'm 
going out and have some fun.” 

Max Baer was heavyweight champion 
for one day short of a year, but it is un¬ 
likely anyone got more out of the title. 
One of his first acts was to fight a benefit 
exhibition—against Stanley Poreda—for 
Frankie Campbell’s widow and son. A 
SI0.600 trust fund was set up as a result 
of the bout, held on Feb. 15. 1935 at the 
Dreamland Arena in San Francisco. Baer 
paid all of the expenses and took no mon¬ 
ey from the gate. 

His first defense of the title was to be 
against Braddock. a 29-year-old loser of 
21 out of 80 fights who had been on re¬ 
lief only a few months before the cham¬ 
pionship bout and who had borrowed 
$37 the previous Christmas to pay his 
children's milk bill. Baer was even more 
of a mystery than usual in training. His 
hands, always brittle, were more trou¬ 
blesome than ever, and it was said he 
was bothered by rumors that the Car- 
nera mobsters had moved into Brad- 
dock’s camp. Braddock won the title on 
June 13. 1935 at the accursed Bowl in a 
dreary match enlivened only by Baer's 
comedy turns. 

Despite this humiliating defeat. Max 
would enjoy his richest payday only three 
months later in Yankee Stadium against 
the ring’s newest sensation. Joe Louis. 
Baer's reputation may have suffered, but 
a crowd of 84.831 paid $932,944 to sec 
Louis knock him out in four rounds. 
Baer’s entire purse of $200,000 was 
placed in annuities by Hoffman, and 
this and subsequent investments pro¬ 
vided the Baer family with a handsome 
income. There was no time for comedy 
in this brief, if profitable, encounter. 


Baer was decked twice in the third round, 
and when he went down again in the 
fourth, he stayed down, patiently await¬ 
ing the full count while resting on one 
knee. It was the act of a quitter, his crit¬ 
ics said. 

“Sure I quit." Baer replied. “He hit 
me 18 times while I was going down the 
last time. I got a family to think about, 
and if anybody wants to see the execu¬ 
tion of Max Baer, he's got to pay more 
than $25 for a ringside scat ... I’m not 
going to be cutting up paper dolls. I nev¬ 
er did like the fighting game, and this 
proves it." 

He was only a buffoon to boxing fans 
from then on. although he showed flash¬ 
es of his old power. As late as 1940 he 
dropped a right hand on the chin of Pat 
Comiskey. a promising young contender, 
that knocked him flat. Comiskey got up 
and Baer went after him. but w hen he re¬ 
alised the condition of his opponent, he 
held his hands apart and implored Ref¬ 
eree Dempsey to stop the fight. There 
would be no more Frankie Campbells on 
his conscience. Max reached his nadir in 
his grotesque fight with Two-Ton Tony 
Galento. billed cruelly as “The Battle of 
the Bums.” Baer dutifully clowned as the 
brawling fat man charged him. but he 
also administered a sound beating, and 
Galento was unable to answer the bell 
for the eighth round. At the conclusion. 
Max wrestled with a dwarf who had 
climbed into the ring. 

H e retired after his second loss 
to Lou Nova, on April 8. 1941. 
and the following year joined 
the Army, serving three years 
as a physical instructor. He was at his 
happiest in the years after the war. turn- 
mg at last to his true love—show busi¬ 
ness. He made movies, worked as a disc 
jockey and radio talk-show host, ref¬ 
ereed occasionally and. for a time, had 
a nightclub act with Slapsie Maxie Ro- 
scnbloom. the former light-heavyweight 
champion who had fashioned a success¬ 
ful film career playing punch-drunk 
fighters. 

Mostly. Max stayed at home in Sac¬ 
ramento. where he lived near the Holf- 
mans. and doted on his three children— 
Max Jr., now. at 40. an actor (Jethro in 
The Beverly Hillbillies) and film pro¬ 
ducer; Maudie and Jim. He was. as al¬ 
ways. generous with his time and money. 


Baer did not have to work, but he 
could not stay off the stage. Few of his 
films were consequential, and in the one 
that was. The Harder They Fall, a fic¬ 
tional version of the Camera story, based 
on the Budd Schulberg novel, he por¬ 
trayed a character totally unlike him¬ 
self. a vicious heavyw-eight champion 
who took offense when the Camera char¬ 
acter. not he. was blamed for the death 
of the Schaaf character. The Harder 
They Fall is significant in film history 
as Humphrey Bogart's last movie. It was 
also Max Baer's. 

On the morning of Nov. 21. 1959 
Baer was shaving in his room at the Hol¬ 
lywood Roosevelt Hotel, preparing for 
some TV appearances that day. when 
he felt a sharp pain in his chest. He cut 
himself on the chin with his ra/or blade, 
and. alarmed as much by the sight of 
blood—which he abhorred—as by the 
pain, he stumbled to the telephone. "I 
need a doctor." he whispered. “A house 
doctor?" inquired the switchboard op¬ 
erator. “No. dummy, a people doctor." 
When the doctor arrived. Baer insisted 
that he had to telephone the studio and 
say he would be late. Finally persuaded 
to lie down, he suddenly turned ashen 
and called out. "Oh God. here I go.” 
He was dead of a heart attack at 9 a.m. 
at age 50. 

Max Baer left behind a legacy of love. 
On his eldest son's 21st birthday, less 
than a year earlier. Max had w ritten him. 
"If God said to me at anytime. 'Max Sr . I 
must take your life so your dear ones can 
have health and happiness.' I'd kiss you 
all. if possible, and willingly go. You can’t 
measure my love for you." Two weeks be¬ 
fore his father's death. Max Jr. had writ¬ 
ten to his mother. "Sometimes I worry a 
lot about dad because he's still such a big 
kid at heart. He never really got off the 
farm, even though he made the top. He 
thinks just like a big kid and is the most 
gentle person in the world...." 

More than 1.500 people, including 
some of the biggest names in boxing, at¬ 
tended Baer's funeral at St. Mary’s Cem¬ 
etery in Sacramento. A few years later. 
Jack Dempsey, who had been a pall¬ 
bearer, provided an appropriate epitaph: 
“There'll never be another Max Baer." 
he began. Then he paused and smiled 
in memory of so exasperating and de¬ 
lightful a friend. "And that's the way it 
should be." end 
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we hid a case of Canadian Club. 


There are more than 7 
million stories in the 
Big Apple. And one of 
them is a hidden case 
of Canadian Club 
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decisions alone. As manager. YOU set the lineups, make 
substitutions, determine offensive and defensive strategies As 
catcher. YOU call every pitch As hitter, YOU try to outguess 
the pitcher You even run the "front office," making trades and 
setting up leagues If you think you've got what it takes to 
manage in the big leagues. Baseball Strategy is the game for 
you. 


Superstar Baseball S10.00 

Now YOU can manage 96 greatest players of all time—Hank 
Aaron. Mays, Ty Cobb. Koufax. Babe Ruth. Clemente Brooks 
Robinson and many more It's up to YOU to get them to perform 
at optimum SPORTS ILLUSTRATED has "scouted" all 96 
superstars by computer-analyzing the official game-by-game 
records of their careers, converting all this information to 
Player Performance Cards that let YOU make all the moves— 
from "front office” right on down Get Superstar Baseball today, 
and prove just how good a manager you really are ... 


More Games for All Seasons: 

Track Meet $10.00 lake the pari ol an actual Olympic 
champ m all 10 decathlon events 
Basketball Strategy $10.00 fast-action game ol skill 
where you control piayers ol varying abilities. |ust as in real 
Me 

Paydirt $10.00-re-createan entire AFL /NFL season with 
Play/Aclion Charts based on all pro team performances 
College Football $10.00 -32 ol the greatest teams from 
Out ol (he past yours to match up in dream games ol 
your choice 

Challenge Football $10.00 a decision-making game to 
challenge your savvy of inside football 
Football Strategy $10.00— award-winning game based 
on play-calimg genius ol the legendary Johnny Umtas. 
Challenge Golf $10.00— famous Pebble Beach 
reproduced magnificently in scale lor you to master 
Go for the Green $10.00— replay 18 super holes from 
such courses as Menon. Olympic. Baltusrol. Augusta many 
others. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES 

Dept. SI-2, PO Box 3640, Baltimore. Maryland 21214 

Sena me the gameis) ordered below I enclose $10.00 per game plus $1.00 per order lor handling 
Be sure to include me FREE Sports Trivia booklet □ Superstar Baseball □ Go tor me Green 

□ Baseball Strategy □ Challenge Football □ Paydirt □ Track Meet 

□ Basketball Strategy □ Challenge Goll □ College Football □ Footba i Strategy 


Name 








□ Bill American Express 

□ BankAmericard 

□ Master Charge 
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Checks Payable to The Avalon Hill Game Co., Dept Sl-2 PO Box 3640, Baltimore. MD21214 















FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week March 6-12 


PRO BASKETBALL —Minus Rudy Tomjanovich. Hous¬ 
ton's record has been dismal: the Rockets lost 32 of 
their last 46 games, dropped to last place in the NBA 
Central and were 0-5 for the week, despite the heroics 
of Calvin Murphy, who has averaged 29 4 points in the 
last 20 games. Hoping for at least financial compen¬ 
sation from the Lakers for Kermit Washington's punch 
that disabled Tomjanovich. Houston has filed all 4-mtl- 
lion damage suit. Attempting to compensate for the loss 
of injured Bill Walton and Lloyd Neal. Portland 12-21 
signed free agent Willie Norwood before Us 126-88 
win over Milwaukee. Three nights later the Bucks (1-2) 
edged the Knicks in double overtime 127-125—Mil¬ 
waukee's seventh double-overtime win in their last eight 
overtime games. A 123-109 defeat of the Pistons moved 
Atlanta (3-1) one percentage point ahead of Cleveland 
in the fight for the final two Eastern Conference playoff 
spots Beating the Blazers 114-105 three nights later, 
the Hawks gained sole possession of third place. San An¬ 
tonio (3-1) increased its lead over second-place Wash¬ 
ington, defeating the Bullets 116-101. 

BOWLING NELSON BURTON JR. of St. Louis defeat¬ 
ed Jeff Mattingly 204-201 to win the BPAA U S Open 
championship in Greensboro. N.C. 

BOXING- ROCKY MATTIOLI of Australia retained his 
WBC light middleweight title with a seventh-round 
knockout of Elisha Obed of the Bahamas in Melbourne. 

FIGURE SKATING—CHARLIE T1CKNER won the 
men's world title in Ottawa, the first American to do so 
since Hm Wood in 70 AN1 I! POTZSCH of East Ger¬ 
many took the women's crown {page IS). 

GOLF—Shooting a 16-undcr-par 272. TOM WEISKOPF 
defeated a Jack Nicklaus rally to win the $200,000 Do¬ 
ra I Open in Miami by one stroke. 

NANCY LOPEZ shot a thrce-undcr-par 285 to win 
the $100,000 Sunstar Classic in Los Angeles, her sec¬ 
ond straight LPGA victory. Debbie Austin lied for sec¬ 
ond with Debbie Massey at 286. 

GYMNASTICS -KURT THOMAS of Terre Haute. Ind. 
and NATASHA TERESCHENKO or the U.S.S.R. won 
the American Cup competition in New York. 

HOCKEY NHL: The Islanders, playing their best hock¬ 
ey in the club's six-year history, extended their Patrick 
Division lead over the Flyers to nine points by tying 
Pittsburgh 3-3 and defeating Vancouver 5-2. St. Louis 
6-3 and Buffalo 4-2 {page 16). The Islanders were paced 
by Denis Potvin. who scored three goals in his last two 


games, and rookie Mike Bossy, who scored his 47ih 
and 48th goals. Boston regained first place in the Ad¬ 
ams Division with a 7-2 defeat of the Blues, and then ex¬ 
tended its unbeaten streak to nine games by tying De¬ 
troit 2-2. The Red Wings handed Colorado, which has 
the worst away record in the NHL. its 20th road defeat 
this season. 5-4. Montreal beat Toronto 4-1 as Darryl 
Sillier failed to score at least one point for the first time 
in 18 games. 

WHA: Bobby Hull slipped the puck past Quebec's Rich¬ 
ard Brodeur to score goal No. 1,000. making him the sec¬ 
ond player in hockey history to reach that plateau. The 
first was Gordie Howe. The Jets went on to defeat the 
Nordiques 7-4. By upending Edmonton 4-3, New Eng¬ 
land 4-3 and Indianapolis 4-2. Houston caught up with 
the slumping Whalers in the battle for a second-place 
playofT berth. 

HORSE RACING-SENSITIVE PRINCE (S3 001. ndden 
by Mickey Solomone. scored a five-length victory over 
Kissing U in the $33,150 Hutcheson Stakes at Gulf- 
stream Park, tying the track record of 1:20% for seven 
furlongs. It was the unheralded 3-year-old coil's fourth 
straight win. making him a potential Kentucky Derby 
contender. 

Longshot LIFE'S HOPE l$24 40), Chris McCarron up. 
won the $122,550 New Orleans Handicap at Fair 
Grounds, covering the I'A miles in 2:02'/>. two and 
Vi seconds better than the track record set in I960. Sil¬ 
ver Series was second. I % lengths back. 

SKIING—FRANZ KLAMMER took the final race of the 
season in Laaz, Switzerland and won his fourth con¬ 
secutive World Cup downhill title. 

ANNEMARIL PROELL MOSER of Austria won her 
50th World Cup race in eight years at Bad Klcinkirch- 
heim. Austria, to take her 29th downhill event and clinch 
the women's dow nhill title. 

TENNIS—The United States defeated Australia 6-1. for 
the Aetna World Cup in New Haven. Conn, {page 63) 

EVONNE GOOLAGONG defeated 15-ycar-old Tracy 
Austin 4-6. 6-0. 6-2 to win a $100,000 Virginia Slims 
tournament in Dallas. Tracy, who had beaten Martina 
Navratilova in the quarter-finals. 6-3, 2-6. 7-6 15-4). 
breaking her 37-match streak, is the youngest ever to at¬ 
tain the finals of a Slims tournament 

TRACK & FIELD \l AD1MIR 5 ASH( III NKO Ml - 

world indoor high-jump record of 7'8'/>" at the Eu¬ 


ropean championships in Milan. Italy. The previous 
mark of 7" V/," was held by Franklin Jacobs. Yush¬ 
chenko also holds the outdoor record of T 7%''. MAR- 
LIES OELSNER of East Germany established a world 
record in the women's 60-meter dash (7.12). 

MIKE TULLY set a world indoor record of 18' S%" in 
the pole vault at the NCAA indoor championships in 
Detroit, breaking his old mark by I /, inches {page S4). 

MILEPOSTS—FIRED: JOHN GUTHRIE. 37. as Geor¬ 
gia's basketball coach. His five-year record was 46-86. 

FIRED: By Duquesne. JOHN CTNICOLA. 48. us bas¬ 
ketball coach. In four years Cinicola had a 52-56 rec¬ 
ord. He wav replaced by his assistant. Mike Rice. 38. 

RETIRED: Tennessee basketball Coach RAY MEARS. 
51. because of ill health. Mears. who had missed all of 
last season and part of the previous year because of emo¬ 
tional disorders, wus ranked second among active major- 
college coaches, with a 21-year record of 399-135. He 
also won three Southeastern Conference titles 1196'. 
'72. '77) and the NCAA Division II championship! 1961 1 
at Wittenberg College. 

WITHDRAWN: By FRANK (Blmkyl PALERMO. 73. 
his application for a boxing manager's license from the 
Pennsylvania Stale Athletic Commission. One reason, 
he cited, was "unfavorable publicity." Palermo served 
7% years of a 15-year sentence for attempting to extort 
earnings of a fighter. 

DIED: STEVE BILKO. 49. major league first baseman 
for ten years for six teams; of an undisclosed illness: in 
Wilkes-Barre. Pa. Bilko. a minor league player of ex¬ 
ceptional promise who once hit 56 home runs for Los 
Angeles of the Pacific Coast League, found the majors 
a struggle and retired with a career batting average of 
249 and 76 home runs. 

DIED: UUCKPASSER. 15; of a heart attack, in Paris. 
Ky. Despite missing the Triple Crown races. Buckpas- 
scr wus the 1966 Horse of the Year and was the first thor¬ 
oughbred to earn $ I million in his first two seasons. 


CREDITS 

•—Drawing by SOW: 12 —Rich Clarkson. l»—James 
Drake 14, |»—Heinz Kluet merer. 20— Walter loose Jr 
21 —Heinz Kluotmeier; 22 —(clockwise Irom top lc‘t) 
Walter looss Jr, John lacono |2). Walter looss Jr (2): 
34. as— wjne Stewart se—Jeff Jaconsen-Topeka Cap¬ 
ital-Journal 34—James Drake. 4»—Barton Silverman 
46—Ron Berard: S4 —Tony Tomsic. *3—Marvin f 
Newman M —AP 72. ?*— UP': 7»—Joe D'Adan-o 
Harry R Stead 


(FACES HIM THE CUOMO 



NANCY GAWOR 


A first-grade teacher at 
Si. Elizabeth's, Gawor. 
24. rolled a women's 
duckpin world record of 
558 for three games (221. 
205 and 132). 23 pins 
more than the old mark. 
She is the first woman lo 
roll back-lo-back games 
of 200 or more 


REGGIE JACKSON 



A 6' 4'/i" senior guard on 
Roman Catholic High's 
basketball team. Reggie 
leads the Cahillitcs in 
scoring (661 points), re¬ 
bounds (273) and steals 
(54). He has a school rec¬ 
ord 1.765 points and led 
the 30-2 team to the Phil¬ 
adelphia Catholic title. 



JON FONTAS 

Uxiscrov Mass 

A forward for the Univer¬ 
sity of New Hampshire 
hockey team. Jon. 22. 
scored 12 goals during 
a four-day. three-game 
span. He had 31 for the 
season to share the ECAC 
Division I lead. In four 
years he scored 72 goals 
and had 102 assists. 



JIM MIKUS 

Rl ADI*.. Pa 

Jim. 16. set a state gym¬ 
nastic record in the all- 
around wnth a score of 
53.65 at the Pennsylvania 
high school champion¬ 
ships. He also won the 
floor exercise (9,20). hor¬ 
izontal bar (9.50). pom¬ 
mel horse (8.90) and par¬ 
allel bars (9.05). 


DAN SAMANIEGO 



Dan. a senior at Carls¬ 
bad High, is the state's 
first Class AAAA wres¬ 
tler lo finish a three-year 
career undefeated 190-0), 
He is the 1978 state cham¬ 
pion at 112 pounds and 
holds school career rec¬ 
ords for takedowns (172) 
and reversals (58). 



PATTY KING 


Swimming in the 11-12 
age group. Patty won the 
Southeastern title in the 
50-. 100- and 200-meter 
freestyle and 50 and 100 
butterfly. She also was a 
member of the Nashville 
Aquatic Club 200 free¬ 
style relay team that set a 
national record of 1:42.6. 


79 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


THE ICEMAN SPEAKETH 

Sir: 

Congratulations to Curry Kirkpatrick for 
his fine article on the San Antonio Spurs and 
George Gervin (Iceman Cometh and Scot- 
eth. March 61. I would especially like to thank 
him for the examples of pro basketball jar¬ 
gon that he has been giving us lately. It might 
be fun to have Gervin and Bernard King tit's 
Whoooosh! Boom! Whoop.' Time. Feb. 201 
oppose each other in a debating contest. 

Da\ id Greene 
Montclair. N.J. 

Sir: 

Whereas the Iceman’s gig is double-speak, 
otherwise Edwin Newman be cornin’ at ‘cm. 
With a club in each hand. Uh-huh. 

William Perry 
Roanoke. Va. 

Sir: 

George Gervin is a super basketball play¬ 
er. but his facts about the punching incident 
that ended his college career are all wrong. 
Being the recipient of that Gervin punch. I be¬ 
lieve I am a qualified observer. 

In your article. George says. "Whereas the 
cat bowled me, so I got up fast and he went 
down faster. Boom. TKO.” The only accu¬ 
rate part of this statement is “Boom. TKO.” 
The Roanoke College Maroons, of which I 
was a member, were beating the highly re¬ 
garded Eastern Michigan Hurons with about 
seven minutes to go in the semifinals of the 
NCAA College Division tournament in Ev¬ 
ansville. Ind. Gervin was having a supergame 
125 points), but he could not beat us by him¬ 
self. and he became visibly frustrated. 

I retrieved a rebound. Gervin came over 
my back and a foul was called on him. He 
punched me in the mouth, a flagrant foul was 
called and he was tossed out of the game. As 
I was walking upcourt to take my foul shots, 
Gervin came off the bench, eased his way 
through the players and hit me with an over¬ 
hand right, a la Kermit Washington. I woke 
up five minutes later in the locker room with 
a black eye and swollen cheek. 

Roanoke went on to win the national cham¬ 
pionship that year. I went on to have a fine 
college career at Roanoke and a short pro ca¬ 
reer. Gervin went on to make a mint in pro¬ 
fessional basketball. 

Jay J. Piccola 
Syracuse. N.Y. 

IOWA GIRLS' QAME 

Sir: 

Girls Win. Boys Lose (March 6) was one 
of the most delightful pieces I have read in a 
long time. I grew up in southern Indiana with 
“Hoosier Hysteria” in my blood, but it never 


occurred to me that, beyond turning a few 
cartwheels or waving pompons, girls had any¬ 
thing to do with basketball. It wasn’t until 
my family and I were living in Iowa and our 
daughters were in grade school there that l 
learned that "Hawkeye Hysteria” is just as fer¬ 
vent as the Hoosier brand and that the six-on- 
six game is just as exciting as the fivc-on-five 
variety. 

Now we're living in Illinois with a ninth- 
grade daughter who's playing the five-on-fivc 
game in a small grade school gym across town 
from the big high school gym where the boys 
play before a "crowd” of 30 parents. I'm the 
biggest “feminist” in this town of 7,000, per¬ 
haps because my athlete daughter gets the left¬ 
overs. But I wonder if the feminist movement 
doesn't make a mistake by always assuming 
that equality means taking over whatever 
males do. Fivc-on-five girls' basketball will al¬ 
ways get the leavings; the boys have a lock 
on it. But no boys will ever match those Hawk- 
eye girls in the peculiar beauty and excite¬ 
ment of the six-on-six game. 

(The Res . Dr.i John R. McFarland 
Hoopeston. III. 

Sir: 

Author Douglas Bauer almost had it right. 
Except that the town was Monte/uma. Iowa, 
the year was 1954. the girl’s name was Bar¬ 
bara and 1 couldn't make the boys' team. 

Tlrry Miller 
Alexandria, Va. 

Sir: 

Thanks for the beautifully done article on 
Prairie City, Iowa by Douglas Bauer. He 
missed the boys' heyday in Prairie City, how¬ 
ever. As a former Prairie City High School 
coach—football, boys' and girls' (1946-47 
only) basketball and baseball—allow me to 
point out that in 1946-47 Prairie City girls 
and boys won every high school contest at 
home (29 of them) in football, in boys' and 
girls' basketball and in baseball. The boys' 
football and basketball teams were state rat¬ 
ed in 1946-49 and the football team was 
ranked the No. I six-man squad in Iowa in 
1948. 

In those days both the girls and the boys 
won. and they are now a wonderful group of 
adults. 

Kent H. King 
Mankato. Minn. 

WINNING COACHES 

Sir: 

In his article on DePaul Coach Ray Meyer 
(Reawakening the Glory, Feb. 27) Larry 
Keith stated that Meyer has won more 
games—570—than “any other active coach 
and more than all but six men who ever di¬ 


agrammed a play.” Coach Clarence (Big- 
housc) Gaines of Winston-Salem State Uni¬ 
versity has won 618 basketball games. I know 
George Mikan is always associated w ith Mey¬ 
er and DePaul. but l would venture to say 
that today the name Earl Monroe is on more 
lips and minds than Mikan. Monroe is a 
Gaines and Winston-Salem product. 

Bob Moorman 
Commissioner 
Central Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association 
Hampton. Va. 

• Si s statement applied only to major-col¬ 
lege coaches. Gaines is the winningest coach 
of the smalls.—ED. 

HOCKEY PUZZLE SOLUTION 

Sir: 

I enjoyed working out The Old Farmer’s 
Almanac hockey problem presented in your 
Feb. 13 Scorecard, but you never supplied 
us with the correct solution. I certainly hope, 
in the interest of the sanity of those who 
racked their brains attempting to solve it. that 
you will publish the answer. 

John C. Salndlrs Jr. 

New Orleans 

• Because the puzzle was part of a 1978 Old 
Farmer's Almanac contest that remained 
open until March ). the solution was unavail¬ 
able until after that date. However, the Al¬ 
manac has now offered to share the answer 
with SI readers, hundreds of whom were fas¬ 
cinated by the problem. Here it is. 

The Standings: 



GP 

W 

L T GFGA 

Pts 

Algonquins 

4 

2 

1 1 7 

1 

5 

Bombardiers 

3 

2 

0 1 5 

2 

5 

Canadicns 

3 

0 

0 3 4 

4 

3 

Delawares 

4 

l 

2 l 5 

10 

3 

Esquimaux 
The Scores: 

2 

0 

2 0 2 

6 

0 

Algonquins 

0 


Canadicns 

0 


Algonquins 

4 


Delawares 

0 


Algonquins 

3 


Esquimaux 

0 


Bombardiers 

1 


Algonquins 

0 


Bombardiers 

2 


Canadiens 

2 


Bombardiers 

2 


Delawares 

0 


Canadicns 

2 


Delawares 

2 


Delawares 

3 


Esquimaux 

2 



Games between the Bombardiers and the Es¬ 
quimaux. and the Canadicns and the Esqui¬ 
maux, had not been played.—ED 

THE GREAT GRETZKY A CO. 

Sir: 

E. M. Swift not only made the Sault Ste. 
Marie Greyhounds sound like a one-man 
team (“Learned in All the Lore of Old Men. ” 
continued 




Now when Captain Jasper is away from his phone, 
his phone knows where to reach him. 


In remote Bayou Lafourche, Louisiana, you 
could never be sure of reaching Capt. Jasper 
Plaisance. 

He might be off on his trawler somewhere 
on a job And if you tried phoning him, it could 
be hours before you and the good captain 
got together 

No more. The Lafourche Telephone 
Company now has an advanced switching 
system that can keep track of Captain Jaspers 
whereabouts. 

It remembers when he's away from his 
usual phone, and instantly forwards his calls to 
wherever he is. 


The people of ITT created this unique 
switching system. It was the first fully electronic, 
computer-controlled exchange in any rural 
phone company 

And it can handle a lot of other sophisticated 
things you wouldn't expect in a Louisiana 
bayou From conference calls to push-button 
telephones. 

With ITT's electronic switching, Captain 
Plaisance and his neighbors have big city phone 
service, miles from any city 

The best ideas are the "T"11II IP 

ideas that help people.-L-L-L 


C ;978 International Telephone and Telegrj 








I9TH HOLE l ontinucd 


Feb. 20). but he also made the whole Ontario 
Major Junior Hockey League sound like a 
one-man league. Swift says of Wayne Gretz¬ 
ky. "Without question, he is the most excit¬ 
ing Junior hockey player since [Guy] Lafleur 
left Quebec City in 1971." Obviously he 
hasn't been watching Ottawa 67's star Bobby 
Smith. Smith leads the OH A with 173 points, 
compared to Gretzky's 161. and will undoubt¬ 
edly be the first player chosen in the NHL’s 
amateur draft. After defeating Gretzky in a 
penalty-shot contest. Smith received a pro¬ 
longed standing ovation from 7,000-plus fans 
in Ottawa who know that he is not only the 
best Junior hockey player in the world but 
also the most exciting. Maybe Gretzky is 
great, but Smith is superior. 

Jack Burnett 
K emptville, Ontario 
Sir: 

1 am happy to sec Wayne Gretzky get the 
recognition he so much deserves. 1 watched 
him play in the World Junior Championships 
and can truly say that I’ve seen only a few 
players in all of hockey with moves like his. 
The way he controlled the play and took the 
puck up the ice and around the defense was 
amazing. Right now Gretzky, age 17. is in a 
dogfight for the OHA scoring championship 


with 19-year-old Bob Smith, who most say 
will be drafted first or second this year. Gretz¬ 
ky has three more years of Junior hockey to 
play. 

Humphrey Kadaner 
C 6te St. Luc. Quebec 

AAU RECORD SETTERS 

Sir: 

Perhaps the AAU fell short in its handling 
of the national indoor championships (He 
Sure Coes Like Sixty in the 60, March 6). 
but SI can't be far behind. Just ask Deby La- 
Plante. who won the 60-yard hurdles. Two 
world records were set that night, and it's be¬ 
yond me how you can justify putting one rec¬ 
ord holder (Houston McTear) on the cover 
and giving the other. LaPlantc. only an af¬ 
terthought remark in For the Record. 

Pete Schuder 
T rack Coach 
Columbia University 
New York City 

SAY AGAIN? 

Sir: 

1 don't think the spaceships will be able to 
find the Atlanta-Fulton County Stadium on 
April 7 for the Braves' home opener (Score¬ 
card. March 6). They are out there listening, 
but you’d better have the Atlanta Radio Club 


change the directions for landing. "Latitude 
85 degrees 25 minutes west, longitude 33 de¬ 
grees 44 minutes north" won’t get them to 
the stadium. It'll probably keep them in out¬ 
er space. Better make it longitude 85 degrees 
25 minutes west, latitude 33 degrees 44 min¬ 
utes north. Or better yet. make it longitude 
84 degrees 25 minutes west, latitude 33 de¬ 
grees 45 minutes north 

But let's not worry about a few degrees or 
minutes. We'd all better get our tickets in or¬ 
der to be on hand for the landing. Do we get 
refunds if the ships do not arrive? 

George H. Hoffman 
B asin, Wyo. 

• The message has been corrected.—ED 
Sir: 

The Atlanta Braves’ elTori to invite a UFO 
to their opening night is unique, but they’ve 
got something even better right under their 
noses. They arc opening against the Dodg¬ 
ers. What more could they want? 

Dan Bickmore 
C hino. Calif. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illimkaiid. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020, 
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AUTO SHOW 
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1 it 


Sony's 7" (measured diagonally) black-and- 
white portable can follow you anywhere. 

From room to room, or even out of the house. 
It's 100% solid-state, has a built-in battery 
compartment, and a glare-free screen for 
easy viewing outside. Easy to handle (15 
pounds with optional batteries) and easy to 
watch, our little Sony puts on quite a show. 

“IT’S A SONY” 






Welcome to some of the 
best resort hotels in the world. 


At Holiday Inn. we take care of 
more travelers than anybody. Because 
throughout the world. Holiday Inn" hotels 
give you the most important things 
a traveler needs. 

The Best Locations: We offer 
you the most popular locations, at 
almost any resort you might choose, 

So you can do what you want to 
do, in the place you w ant to be. 


The Best Standards. When we 
welcome you to a Holiday Inn. we want 
you to feel comfortable. That's why each 
Holiday Inn hotel must measure 
up to tfie most trusted “no surprise” 
standards. 

So next time you travel, we 
hope you'll let us welcome you. 

Holiday Inn welcomes you 
to the best hotels in the world. 




















There may still be places on earth 
where Grand Marnier isn't offered after dinner. 


For free recipe booklet, write Carillon Importers, Ltd., 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022. Product of France. Made with fine cognac brandy. 80 proof. 




